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Christmas In Wour Deart 


By Rev. J. W. Holland 


aa HRISTMAS isa spirit. You will know that you have the Christmas 
spirit :— 
If in your breast, there is peace and gladness that makes the 
whole earth look good; 
If potas is a hint of angel music echoing in the voices of those who love 


you best; :, 
If you would rather stop a moment to make a child 


happy, than to run ahead to make another dollar; 
If you would rather remove the cause of weeping than to 
shake hands with senators; 
If “Peace on Earth,” means, first, your own neighbor- 
hood, and then the whole world; 
If you believe in “good will to men,” and are willing that 
your enemies shall share it; 
If the characters of men and women count more with you 
Rev. J. W. Horrann than what slanderers may whisper about them; 
If you look at work as the chief method of showing the 
mettle that is in you, and of demonstrating your love to others; 
If a prayer mounts to your lips whenever God unrolls, before your eyes, 
the pageantry of a sunrise or sunset; 
If everything that is human chains your interest, and the various trades 
of men’s handiwork give you pleasure; 
If you would rather be injured than to be the cause of suffering to another; 
If you can look up at the silent heavens at night, and feel glad that you are 
a part of it all; 
If you do not allow yourself to want a lot of things which you do not 
really need; 
If you would rather be Good than to be called Great; 
If the scenes about your own farm-home are more beautiful than pictures 
of storied castles; 
If your soul is made of the kind of stuff that does not feel poverty w hen 
your pocketbook is flat ; 
If you can forgive all offences against you, and not remember them; 
If day by day, there streams into your heart the Light which the shepherds 
saw, and which is the inner Light to guide God’s Children. 
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“About ninety per cent of the stuff written abou® 
‘The Variety of Proteins’ is pure bunk. The feeder 
who has corn, oats, silage, alfalfa, clover and pea 
hays needs only one other feed—Corn Gluten Feed.”” 


So declares one of our biggest authorities on feeding. 
He says that varicty is a very simple thing—easy to 
understand by any farmer who knows his animals. 

The purpose of variety is to make the ration more 
palatable. If there is any other virtue in variety, you get 
it in your alfalfa, clover and other leguminous roughage. 


Feed your com, oats, silage and clover hay—with Corn 
Gluten Feed, You will then make meat or milk at the 
lowest cost per roolbs. In proper combination you get 
the variety your animals want and the protein they need. 


Beef cattle make cheaper gains on Corn Gluten Feed 
than on grain alone. Dairy cows almost double their 
yield with Corn Gluten Feed in their ration. This prac- 
tical feed lot experience can not be changed by theories. 


The price of corn does not change its analysis. Sell 
some of your corn and buy Corn Gluten Feed to supply 
the protein lacking in your grain. Tell us what you are 
feeding and we will suggest the right ration for you. 

We want to help you get more out of your home grown 
feeds. Write us for advice on feeding. Get your supply 
of Corn Gluten Feed from your dealer or from any manu- 
facturer. 
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Associated Corn Products Manufacturers 


Feed Research Department 
Haugh G. Van Pelt, Director 


208 South La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


————— 
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Big Prices for Holiday Stock! 


The best-fed stock always brings top prices in 
the holiday market. It is good business to buy 
The balanced ingredients of 
“DOLD-QUALITY” BY PRODUCTS have 
always increased the market values of cattle, 


the best feed. 


hogs, and poultry. 
For Hogs—Digester Tankage, Meat Meal. 
For Cattle—Soluble Blood Flour. 
For Poultry—Meat Scrap, Poultry Bone, Charcoal, 
Oyster Shells, Poultry Grit 
Write for Prices and Descriptive Matter 


JACOB DOLD PACKING CO., Dept. A. A., Buffalo, N. Y. 











£ wy TOWNSEND & SONS NURSERIES 
« WU E SALISBURY, MD. Catalog FREE 


Plows $22.00 up 
PLOWS ve 
Largest Growers of Strawberry Plants in the World 


m Pray, Mfr., 
TOOLS La Grangeville, N. Y. 
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We Make Ready for Winter 


cA Western New York Farm and Home Talk 


T last we are be- 

ginning to see 
the end of one season’s work and to look 
forward to what another may and should 
bring forth. I remarked to my wife to- 
day, the end of this week—December 5th— 
is the first time in months that I have had 
anything like a sense of having things 
done and been without feeling a lot of 
necessary things all 
of which needed do- 
ing at once. It is 
a relieving, restful 
feeling. All who ex- 
perience the rush of 
a big harvest sea- 
son, especially under 
such difficulties as 
we have had _ this 
past fall, will fully 
appre ate what I 
mean. When, after 
the harvest is finish- 
ed and the odd jobs 
done, one can feel that he has had a 
pretty good season and has his bills all 
paid and something ahead, the sense of 
satisfaction is still more complete. Most 
of us will feel entitled to take it easier 
and even loaf a little until after the holi- 
days. 





M. C. Burritt 


The Ground Is Wet 


We have spent the week as most other 
farmers probably have, in finishing up 
odds and ends and making things snug 
for the winter. We are thankful for a 
moderate open week, the first of Decem- 
ber, because without it much of the ditching 
out of wet fields ‘or winter would not 
have been done and they certainly needed 
it if ever. The ground is almost com- 
pletely saturated with water. The horses 
sink in nearly to their knees and must be 
rested frequently. Buildings have been 
repaired and made tight for winter. Stock 
for feeding has been brought into the 
barn—in some cases additional stock pur- 
chased, although it is very high. A sup- 
ply of second grade cabbage is stored for 
the hens. The fall flower bulbs are dug 
and the spring bulbs put out and many 
other similar tasks accomplished—eaci: one 
with a_ feeling of thankfulness that 
weather has permitted it in such a season. 


Corn and Beans Still in Fields 

Not everything is done however. Most 
of the corn for grain is still in the fields— 
for several reasons. The corn is too wet 
to draw and the ground is too wet to 
haul it out even if the corn was dry. 
Most of it will have to wait for a freeze- 
up. Seventy-five or eighty per cent of 
the bean crop is still in the fields. A 
few growers have pulled the better parts 
of their fields by hand drawing them 
into the barn at once. Not in years has 
there been as little fall plowing done 
as this fall. I doubt if there is fifty 
acres fall-plowed in this whole township 
and this is quite typical of others in the 
fruit belt. Few ii any peaches have been 
sprayed for leaf curl this fall. Many 
other less important jobs will await an- 
other season. 

There will likely be more or less of a 
scarcity of feed in this region before 
spring because of the loss of the bean 
fodder and much of the corn fodder, 
which is very poor in quality when 
used, because most of it was not cut 
until after it was several times frosted. 
Hay, while not a light crop, was not 
heavy and will have to bear the brunt 
of the feeding. Some pea silage is avail- 
able. Corn silage is less in quantity and 
poorer in quality than usual. Most 
straw stacks are small for this time of 
year. 


Cabbage Prices Are Good 


Apple prices continue at a lower level 
than they were three weeks ago. Load- 
ings have declined and owners of cold 
storage holdings are sitting tight. Some 
common storage Baldwins are moving 
out at $3.50 to $3.75 per barrel. Green- 


By M. C. BURRITT 


ings bring $5 to 
$5.25. There will be 
heavy and sharp competition to sel] 
after the holidays. In the local Rochese 
ter market there is a glut of bushel ape 
ples. Thousands of bushels are brought 
on the market every day and many 
taken home without offers. Buying is 
fairly good too, but there is simply too 
great a supply of this fruit. Prices 
range from £0 cents to $1.50 per bushel] 
according to riety and quality. In 
strong contrast, potatoes readily bring 
$2.25 per bushel. “mall second and 
third grade stock sells for $1 to $1.25 
per bushel. Cabbage prices have held 
up -vell. Thi. week a car was loaded 
here from barn storage at $28 per ton, 
Most cider mills and dry houses have 
ceased buying apples. 


Order Clover Seed Early 


It is time to think about orderirg 
clover and grass seeds for next spring, 
The red clover seed growing areas have 
had just about the same kind of weather 
for harvesting and threshing sced that 
we here in western New York have had 
for beans—with only slightly better re- 
sults. Consequently there will be 2 
scarcity of good domestic northern 
grown red clover seed with, no doub+, 
heavy blending with imported and 
southern grown seeds which only bring 
disappointment in this state. Therefore 
it behooves us to look to our suppiy 
early. 

there is much interest in the price 
of land these days. Ordinarily in weste 
ern New York with its very stable agri- 
culture not enough land chanzes hands 
except from father to son or in the ime 
mediate neighborhood of large cities to 
establish a price. Of late, however, 
rather more sales have been made and 
prices do not encourage the inflated 
values which some seem to have in 
mind. A farm of 45 acres, more than 
two thirds in fruit including many old 
apple trees brought $13,000. Another 
of 79 acres with: 10 acres of good 
orchard but with poor buildings sold 
for $11,000. Both farmers are within 
a mile from railroad stations and on 
improved highways. 

Next week I hope to give a review 
of the season as a whole in western 
New York.—M. C. Burritt. 





For those who want to make such 
dairy farm devices as bull pens, de- 
horning stocks, and stanchions, the 
college of agriculture at New Brunse 
wick, N. J. has a free 16-page booklet 
containing full working plans. Ask for 
Extension Bulletin 47. 

* * * 

An Ohio farmer has made a satise 
factory floor for his new cow stable by 
using short blocks of wood, soaked in 
oil, obtainable irom a nearby silo 
factory. 








.."They just got back from their 
honeymoon.” 

“Oh, well, they've got to settle down 
sometime |” —J UDGE. 
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How Can We Renew 


Our Dairies? 


(3) 455 


A Pian For ‘‘Farming Out’’ Heifer Calves From Good Herds 


NE of the problems facing Eastern 

dairymen is that of buying or raising 

heifers to make replacements in their 

herds. The 1920 census shows that 
there are 23,000,000 dairy cows in the United 
States and that the milking life of a cow is 
averaged at five years. This would then re- 
quire 4,600,000 calves to be raised each year, 
to maintain the dairy herds throughout the 
country or in other words the dairyman must 
raise three heifer-calves for each ten cows in 
his herd. 

The common mistake, however, in whole- 
sale milk districts is the failure to raise calves, 
the common excuse being that the cost is too 
great. This results in the farmer producing 
milk year after year without improving the 
standard of his herd. 


Replacements are of Unknown Quality 


Instead of raising his replacement animals, 
he buys them as a general rule from dealers or 
shippers with no other information regarding 
their merits than appearance. Cows as a rule 
secured from sources of this kind are sure to 
be ordinary cows as the good cows are not 
offered at market prices. Buying cows intro- 
duces dangers, such as tuberculosis, contagi- 
ous abortion, etc., which may result in the 
destruction of the entire herd. 

A common practice in New Jersey is to buy 
fresh cows and when they are milked out 
fatten and then sell them for beef. Such a 
practice is a very bad one as the general aver- 
age of production from “boughten” cows is 
low and the occasional good cow whose pro- 
duction and offspring might be a valuable 
asset is destroyed from all future usefulness. 


By W. W. WETMORE 


Therefore, the only safe and logical way to 
improve the dairy herds in New Jersey is to 
raise the best heifer calves out of the best 
cows and by proven sires. A man following 
such a practice will show material gain over 
a short period of years while the man who 
does not will remain at a standstill with a good 
chance of going backward. 


Many Cows from Outside States Have TB 


This and the fact that dairymen of New Jer- 
sey (A) import 18,000 to 20,000 head of dairy 
cattle yearly, a surprising percentage by the 
way react to the tuberculin test, and (B) that 
the dairymen throughout the state veal hun- 
dreds of calves that should be raised to main- 
tain and build up their herds to a profitable 
stax, (C) that several hundred farms 
throughout the state are abandoned (D) that 
many farmers are raising beef cattle and (E) 
that thousands of dollars are lost in transpor- 
tation, risk, time, labor, etc., in buying cattle 
from one part of the country and shipping to 
another, it would seem that an economical 
adjustment to such a condition which con- 
fronts the dairy industry in New Jersey and 
the eastern states could in some manner be 
arrived at through careful consideration of 
this problem. 

With the importance of this great economi- 
cal and commercial problem in mind, a confer- 
ence linking the foremost minds of Agriculture 
in New Jersey was held on October 26th at the 
New Jersey College of Agriculture at New 
srunswick, N. J. At this conference the rep- 
resentatives of the State Department of Agri- 





culture, the College of Agriculture, State In- 
stitutions and Agencies, commercial milk pro- 
ducing organizations and practical farmers 
gathered. 

After carefully going over the economical 
side of the problem and considering in detail 
the outlined features which have been men- 
tioned, the conference concluded that one meth- 
od which might be considered as a preliminary 
start towards an eventual solution was as fol- 
lows: that such farms as Walker-Gordon, 
Wood Brook and other large commercial 
dairies whose herds average perhaps as high 
as any in the state and who keep accurate 
records of performance, save the calves from 
their highest producing cows, breed to proven 
sires and send such calves to different sections 
of the state where economical conditions are 
more favorable for the raising of young stock. 
There to develop such animals that over a per- 
iod of a few years should show a decided im- 
provement in production above their dams and 
such a method should be logica! in controlling 
diseases. 

This Plan Will Help Dairy Prosperity 
and Control Diseases 


This will ultimately result in a more prose 
perous dairy business and such a method 
should be a great advantage to the commercial 
milk producer as it will enable him to im- 
prove his production through the rearing of 
animals from his best cows. It will enable 
to control such diseases as tuberculosis and 
contagious abortion and will increase the life 
of the animals in his herd from one to three 
years, 


(Continued on page 459) 


How Many Ewes Shall I Keep? 


Prices Are Good But Rapid Expansion Wul Depress Them 


AMB and wool producers are at the high 
noon of prosperity. The owner -f a 
flock of sheep on farm or ranch is sit- 
ting on the top of the world. What does 
this mean? How long will fortune continue to 
smile on the shepherd? Is this a good time to in- 
vest in a flock of 
sheep? How much ex- 
pansion in production 
can this country stand 
without pressing down 
lamb and wool prices 
to a point that will 
hurt? How rapidly 
will expansion take 
place under the stimu- 
lant of present condi- 
tions ? 

The basic elements 
in the situation are 
these: 

1. The sheep popula- 
tion in the United 
States in the past five years has been nearly 30 per 
cent. smaller than in the ten years from 1904 to 1913. 

2. Our lamb and wool consuming population has 
gained 25 per cent. as compared with this 
pre-war period. ; 

3. Domestic production of wool is only 
equal to about 60 per cent. of the amount 
used in this country for clothing purposes. 
All of the carpet wool and the balance of 
the clothing wool must be imported, the 
latter over a tariff of 31 cents per pound of 
clean wool. 

4. World production of sheep and wool 
followed a declining tendency from 1900 
down to within the last few years. 

5. From 1921 down to 1924, world con- 
sumption of wool out-ran production, grad- 
tially using up the large carry-over at the 
@lose of the war. 

6. Lamb prices have held on a high level 
from 1922 to 1925, or nearly double what 
they were ten years previous. Wool prices 
have been equally lofty. These two have 














Gitsert GUSLER 
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ye 
in the figures at the right. 


By GILBERT GUSLER 


Standard Farm Paper Market Expert 


been farther above their pre-war levels than any other 
important farm products. 

7. Domestic production has begun to expand. Be- 
cause of the retention of ewe lambs to build up flocks 
and replace old worn out ewes, market receipts have 
not yet increased in proportion to the actual gain 
in the country’s lamb producing capacity. 

8. World production has been stimulated by high 
prices. The records are not precise enough for a 
positive conclusion, but it is probable that the v--rld’s 
wool clip in the last twelve months was equal to, 
or slightly above, world consu:.ption. 

9. Prevailing high prices for lambs and wool are 
dependent, to a considerable degree, on the era of 
urban prosperity. 

With conditions as outlined, it is hardly logical 
to expect much further general rise in the lamb 
and wool price level. Like a man at the North 
‘Pole, to whom every direction is south, so with 
the man at the top of the world, every direction 
he can look is down. 

The main questions are just when the descent 
will start and how rapidly it will proceed. No 
one knows the exact answer to these questions, 
and any statement concerning them must be re- 


LAMB SUPPLIES AND PRICES FOR NINETEEN YEARS 





The lower tine marked “Chicago Lamb Prices” shows the prices In the 
ars marked at the top of each of the columns. The price in dollars is read 
The upper black line shows the number of lambs. 


garded partly as an expression of opinion. There 
is a good deal of evidence to guide one’s judg- 
ment, however. 

Conditions have been such as to stimulate sheep 
production since 1922. The estimated number of 
sheep on farms and ranches on January 1 gained 
2,800,000 head from 1922 to 1925, an increase of 
2 to 3 per cent: annually. Since the human 
population, or the potential consumers, increase 
about 14% per cent. annually, the growth in 
sheep production has not made good much of the 
shortage. 

The slaughter record tells much the same story. 
The number of lambs and sheep dressed under 
federal inspection in 1925 will be about 12 million 
héad, or a little more, compared with 10, 929,000 
in 1922. These figures compare with an avers 
age of 14,400,000 slaughtered from IgII to 1914. 

Last spring, the Department of Agriculture 
estimated the lamb crop at 5.5 per cent. more 
than in 1924. Also, the number of yearling ewes 
reported was larger than needed for replacements, 
showing a tendency to expand flocks. The ins 
crease in the :amb crop was entirely in the so- 
called “native” states rather than on the range 
where conditions were unfavorable for 
saving lambs, while they were highly 
favorable in the corn belt and south- 
PER east. 

— Besides the annual increase in the nums 

ber of potential consumers, the American 
appetite for lamb seems to gain in intens- 
ity from year to year. These things, as 
well as higher prices for beef and the 
high wool market, have sustained prices 
for live lambs during the past year on a 
level that has surprised even the par- 
gm | tisians of the industry. 

The sum total of all this is that market 
receipts have made no real gain on cons 


(Continued on page 459) 
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More Population Means More Markets 
NPERTS sav that there will be at least 


150,000,000 people in the United States by 


1950. Over three-fourt is of this great popula- 
tion will live in the cities and will buy and 
consume the products which farmers will raise. 


! 


This means opportunity for 


the future farmer 





v properly prepares to take advantage of it. 

ut farmers do not have to wait until 1950 
to take advantage of the rapidly increasing 
size of the consumer market. According to 
Professor G. F. Warren of The New York 
State College of Agriculture, population is in- 
creasing at the rate of about 1.5 per cent. per 
vear and has increased about 8 per cent. since 
t] gricultural depression began 


“Also,” says Professor Warren, “the acreage of 
crops has not changed materially. The number of 
beei cattle and hogs are materially lower. 

“These facts, together with the movement of farm 
worxcers to the cities account for most of the improve- 
ments in the prices of farm products. The gradual 
reduction of efforts on farms and steady increase in 
population will in time bring the price of farm pro- 
ducts up to the level of other prices. A very unfavor- 
able .cason might at any time bring about a tempor- 
ary adjustment, just as a very favorable season might 
cause a temporary loss of the ground gained. When 
prices do com: into adjustment, the effect of the re- 
duced efforts in agriculture cannot at once be checked 
and there will probably be a period when farm prices 
will be higher than other commodities. This period 
may be qflite as long as the period of depression 
and may be much resented by city consumers as the 
agricultural depression is resented by farmers.” 


When Bad Weather May Be Expected 


WW have referred several times in these 
columns to the lone distance weather fore- 
casts made by Mr. Herbert Janvrin Browne. 
. e time ago Mr. Browne wrote an article 
( er fore ting in AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
I hich attracte 1 wid itte1 on Since 
thy e has been making revcular foreca ts, and 
the | e been re rkably accurate. 

A have be e explained, his weather pro- 


ductions 


' 7 
yoiie Ing Is based upon cientilic dé 


y it the effects of the nging tem- 
] tures ¢ On in « ent 

Ve have just received a communication 
fy M 1} ( tat definite ly the cold 
waves that mav be expected during December 
and January, We of course do not know how 
accurate these will be, but we know that every 


one of our readers will be interested in mark- 
ing ‘hese dates anc. in noting whether or not 
the forecasts come through. Mr. Browne 
says: 

“Cold waves for December and January will follow 
closely the spacing already established in October 
and November, coming in waves from seven to eight 
days apart. 

“The general c.hedule will approximate December 
5-8, 12-16, 20-23, 27-30; January 4-8, 11-14, 19-23. 

“The second wave should be the coldest. Certain 
ones will undoubtedly develop into the double-barreled 
type, the first impulse coming from the region of 
Alaska and running into the Western plateau and 
Southwest, with the second impulse, generally two 
days later, origi..ating in Hudson’s Bay. This latter 
wave will tend to join forces with the Southeastward 
movement of the former and in January will penetrate 
Florida with freezing temperatures.” 


The Business Man’s Creed 

URRY WEATHERBY, who, as many of our 
C folks know, is manager of the Circulation 
Department of AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, each 
week sends a helpful message on a little sheet 
called “The Pep-er Pot” to all of the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST field service men. In one of these 
Pep-er Pots recently, Curry included a quota- 
tion from Elbert Hubbard, the author, called 
“The Business Man’s Creed,” which struck us as 
being about the finest thing of its kind that we 
have seen in many a day. Here it is: 

“T believe in the stuff that I am handing out, 
in the firm I am working for, and in my ability 
to get results. I believe that honest stuff can 
be passed out to honest men by honest methods. 
I believe in working, not weeping, in boosting, not 
knocking; and in the pleasure of my job. I be- 
lieve that a man gets what he goes after, that one 
deed done today is worth two deeds tomorrow, 
and that no man is down and out until he has 
lost faith in himself. I believe in today and the 
work I am doing; in tomorrow and the work I 
hope to do, and in the sure reward which the 
future holds. 

“I believe in courtesy, in kindness, in gener- 
osity, in good cheer, in friendship and in honest 
I believe there is something doing, 
I believe I’m 


comp tition. 
some’ -here for every man to do 
ready—RIGHT NOW.” 


‘The Carolinian’’ Starts Next Week 
HE “Delayed Pilgrim” ends this week. As 
announced in the paper some time ago, 
our next story will be “The Carolinian.” ‘This 
is a story of adventure in a time of the Revolu- 
tionary War and is intensely interesting. The 
story was chosen after reading many novels 
and giving the question very careful considera- 
tion. It is always our aim to give to our 
readers clean, interesting stories, which the 
entire family can read. The Carolinian meets 
our usual high standard and we know that all 
who read it will enjoy it. You may be inter- 
ested to know that this story has been drama- 
tized and is now playing in New York City. 
Do not miss reading the first instalment next 
week, , 
Checking Up The Year’s Work 
HILE the winter time is not a continual 
vacation as so many village and city 
people seem to think, it does give the farmer 
a chance to do some of the things he would 
like to do for which time cvuld not be found 
during the busy season. One of these things 
should be to cast a glance backward over the 
year’s business, checking up on the failures 
and mistakes as well as the success attained 
and at the sametime looking ahead and laying 
plans for next year’s business. 

One of the first things tu do will be to take 
an inventory. If this has been done in years 
past, it will take very little time. If taken this 
year for the first time, it will probably require 
well towards a full day. 

\ good rule to follow in planning next year’s 
business is to make few chinges in the busi- 
ness conducted the past year. The man who 
continually attempts to take advantage of Aigh 
prices in some particular products, is just as 
likely to produce heavily in years when prices 


are low as when prices are more satisfactory? 
A little planning, however, will give a chance 
to figure out ways and means of producing 
farm products more economically. It may be 
that labor can be managed efficiently, and pers 
haps a little attention to fertilizer or lime pros 
blems will increase production. Perhaps some 
carefui study given to ways of marketing wil] 
help to increase profits. Whatever the india 
vidual problem may be, careful study and 
planning cannot fail to return big profits for 
the time and effort which it requires.—H. L. C, 





Death Of An Old Farmer 

N the recent death of E. A. Powell of Syrase 
| cuse, New York lost one of its oldest and 
best kaown farmers. Mr. Powell was 87 years 
old and had opportunity beyond most men to 
see the greatest development of agriculture in 
the world’s history. 

He was best known as a nurseryman and ag 
a breeder of Holstein-Friesian cattle. Through 
these activities there were few farmers at one 
time in the United States who had not heard 
of him. For + long time he was one of the 
leading men in the New York Agricultural 
Society and had a large part in helping the 
Society to establish the New York State Fair 
and to carry on its many other activities. 

Mrs. Powell will have the sympathy ¢* 
thousands of friends in the farm and business 
world in her ‘oss. 


‘‘Talk Up—Not Down’’ 

NE of the most sensible and best ad- 

dresses we have heard in a long time was 
delivered by Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, Presi- 
dent of the St. Lawrence University, at the 
annual Farmers’ Week of the State School of 
Agriculture at Canton. Dr. Sykes, who him- 
self comes from a long line of farmers, said 
that he believed one of the greatest troubles of 
agriculture is that we ourselves as farmers run 
down our own business too much, 

“How can anyone else have any confidence 
in what farmers are doing if the farmer himself 
does not have? Talk things up,” said Dr. 
Sykes, “not down. And when they are down 
is the very time to talk them up. For my 
part, I do not dare to linger along the road to 
look back at the good old times because if I 
do, the hurrying progress of today will run 
over and bury me. What agriculture needs, 
what we all need, is to stop hanging our head- 
lights on behind.” 





Eastman’s Chestnuts 
OU can blame this story on Mr. Peter G. Ten 
Eyck who was just recently elected President 
of the New York State Federation of Farm 

Sureaus. Probably Mr. Ten Eyck did not 
know that everything that comes to me mn the 
way of a chestnut is “grist for my mill”. 
Otherwise he would not have told it to me. 

The story goes something like this: 

There was a little girl who had been naughty 
ver mother shut her up im 
the clothes closet. After a time the mother 
became rather worried because it was so quict 
inside of the closet, so she opened the door 
and there sat iittlke Mary looking up at her 
with a huge scowl on her face. ; 

“Well, Mary,” said her mother, “Is mama’s 
little girl sorry for being so naughty 2” 

“No,” said Mary, “I’th not thorry. vt she 

“Well, Mary, what makes you so quiet im 
here? I thought you were thinking about how 
naughty you had been.” ee 

“Wathn’t thinkin’,”said Mary.“I’ththpittin. 
I thpit on your new _— ose Sf ge 
rour new coat... thpit on your " 
ailoneve ... AND NOW ITH THETTIN’ 
ON YOUR NEW HAT WAITIN’ FOR 
MORE THPIT!” 


and for punish-nent | 





Quotations Worth While 
Friendship is the most perfect of the sentiments 
of man because it is the freest—Lacordaire. 
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More About A. A. Travel Accident Insurance 


What Folks Who Were Helped Think About This Service 


F all the many services which we furnish 

to our people, there is none of which we 

are prouder than our travel accident in- 

surance policy. The policy sells for 
seventy-five cents and is furnished by AMERICAN 
'AGRICULTURIST at cost with just enough added 
to take care of clerical and postage expenses in 
handling it. At this price, it is the cheapest travel 
accident policy that we know of. Of course it is 
adimited policy. A policy that covered every kind 
of accident would cost many times the price of 
this one. 

In our November 14th issue, we published a 
long list of names and addresses of people who 
have been injured and who have received pay- 
ment on this insurance policy from the North 
‘American Travel Accident Insurance Company. 
There are some of these people in practically 
every county where AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
circulates. The sums paid range anywhere from 
a few dollars for a slight accident up to one thou- 
sand dollars paid to relatives or an estate on ac- 
count of accidental death. 

'n our Service Bureau columns in the De- 
cember 5th issue, we printed the names and ad- 
dresses of our subscribers who have received pay- 
ment of their policies between the roth and 31st 
of October. These adjustments during this short 
time to our subscribers amount to $2,529.97. 
From November 19th to November 3oth, the fol- 
lowing people received adjustments on their 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST insurance policy : 


Claims Paid Between November 19th and 30th 


Name -\ddress Claim Paid 
Richard Tyde, Wyomanock, N. Y. ---------- $20.00 
Mrs. Ivan A. Nelson, DeRuyter, N. Y. --. 20.00 
Dan Amidon, Cherry Plain, N. Y. ~------- 80.00 
Beryl McDowell, Lockwood, N. Y._------- 50.00 


Wellington Ostrander, Sloanesville, N. Y..-. 130.00 
Alton W. York, New Berlin, N. Y. --. --. 105.71 


Ray Peet, Edmeston, N. Y._--------------.- 20.00 
Chas. A. Allen, Glens Falls, N. Y. ~-------. 52.86 
C. J. Hartigan, Middleport, N. Y. ~--------- 40.00 
Nettie Ballard, Davenport, N. Y. _---------- 10.00 
Charles Z. Shaver, Peterboro, N, Y. ~------- 40.00 
Goldie Draggon, Plattsburg, N. Y. -------- 30.79 


Surely either in the long list printed in the No- 
vember 14th issue, or in the list of October ad- 
justments in our December 5th issue, or in the 
list on this page there is some friend or acquaint- 
ance of yours. If you own one of these policies, 
or if you are thinking of obtaining one, why not 
write to any one of these people whose names and 
addresses we have listed and ask their opinion of 
it? Or if you do not want to do this, read the 
following letters that have come to us from people 
who have been more than satisfied because of the 
accident adjustments on the AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST insurance policy. 

Dear Sirs:—I received the check for $32.86 and 
thank you for the prompt and satisfactory settlement. 

Ward McCotter, Smyrna, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—Am more than satisfied as I thought 
it was a joke when I iook out the policy and my folks 
had the laugh on me but the laugh is on the other 
side now. You are doing a good work. 

Frank Winans, Catskill, N. Y. 

Dear Sirs:—I am pleased to inform you that the 
policy I wrote you about of recent date is now in my 
possession and satisfactory in every way. 


Raymond F, Ott, Erie, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:—Received your check for $16.71 from 
the North American Accident Insurance Co., which 
came in handy I can assure you. I am very much 
Satisfied with the prompt way in which it was at- 
tended to. It was entirely satisfactory to me. Kindly 
let me know when my insurance becomes due so that 
I may renew it—Raymond Penner, Waterville, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—I am in receipt of your letter and 
check and $10 of the North American Accident In- 
surance Company which I accept as full settlement 
of my claim. I wish to thank you for same and for 
your services in the matter—W. R. Evans, Argyle, 


= oe 


, Dear Sirs:—I am in receipt of your letter contamn- 
ing the check of the North American Accident In- 
surance Company for which I thank you and also 
thank the Insurance Company. It shows that your 
company does real things and I am perfectly well 


satisfied with the settlement as I didn’t apply until 
I knew how long I was disabled. 
H. P. Steele, Brookville, Pa. 


Dear Sirs:—I received your letter with check ate 
tached. I take pleasure in telling the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST readers that I have just received a 
check for $40 from the North American Accident 
Insurance Company for four weeks’ disability claim 
due to an automobile accident in which I fractured 
two ribs. I surely appreciate the promptness with 
which this matter was attended to and expect next 
week to be able to work. 

C. Z. Shaver, Peterboro, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—In regard to the settlement of my 
claim, I am satisfied with everything but my wrist, 
which bothers me yet, but after three and a half 
weeks, started to use it so $35.00 settled all my 
claim. They were very good about it in every way. 

Henry P. Crouse, Lima, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—I received your check for $20 for my 
injuries sustained in the automobile accident on Sep- 
tember 10, 1925, and I thank you very much for it. 
Several of our neighbors who have policies in your 
company were very much interested in our case, 
and -c are glad to hear of the satisfactory settlement. 

Richard Tyde, Wyomanock, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—The check of the North American Ac- 
cident Insurance Company was received. I wish 
to assure you that I am perfectly satisfied with the 
settlement made in my case. 

I have the AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and my mother 
to th:..k for having a check to help cover my ex- 
penses while I was unable to work. And I wish to 
thank you for the money. I include my mother in 
my thanks for she insisted that I subscribe for 
your paper instead of one from which I could gain 
no knowledge. And yet at the same time protect 
myself. But I was sure I would never be injured. 

S. Myrtle }<cMunn, Campbell Hall, N. Y. 


Dear Sirs:—On the 8th of September, 1923, I got 
one of the North American Accident Policies with the 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST and on August 20th, 192+ 
I was riding with one of my neighbors Mr. Fred 
Brigham in a wagon. A car came up behind ws 
and struck the wagon throwing me out on the road 
injuring me so that I was layed up for several weeks. 

After recovering I found I had let my policy run 
out. However I am pleased to state that the North 
American Accident Insurance Co. paid me in full 
for time the policy was in force, in fact I was so 
well pleased I took a $5000 policy with the same 
company.—A. T. Bullen, Middleport, N. Y. 


Gentlemen:—I have received my North American 
Accident Insurance Policy No. 4127957 and am well 
pleased with it, think they are well worth the money 
it costs to get them.—F. R. Morrison, Brockway, Pa. 


Also, that there may be no misunderstanding as 
to what this policy will do for the small sum of 
seventy-five cents, we are copying again from 
the policy itself the statements showing the kind 
of accidents which the policy covers: 

PART I. 

If the Insured shall, by the wrecking or disable- 
ment of any railroad passenger car or passenger 
steamship or steamboat, in or on which such Insured 
is traveling as a fare-paying passenger; or, by the 
wrecking or disablement of any public omnibus, street 
railway car, taxicab, or automvobile stage, which is 
being driven or operated, at the time of such wreck- 
ing or disablement, by a licensed driver plying for 
public hire, and in which such Insured is traveling 
as a fare-paying passenger; or, by the wrecking or 
disablement of any private horsedrawn_ vehicle, or 
metor-driven car in which Insured is riding or driv- 
ing, or, by being accidentally thrown from such 
vehicle or car, suffer any of the specific loses set 
forth below in this part I, the C.mpany will pay the 
sum set opposite such loss: 


FOR LOSS OF— 


JS “eres One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.C9) 
Both Hands ~~. One Thousard Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Bote Feet ...... One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 


SNE OE OUR TOG ncn cneennimntiawane: 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and One Foot ~_______- enamide 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Hand and Sight of One Eye ~-________ 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
One Foot and Sight of One Eye ~-_-______ 

One Thousand Dollars ($1,000.00) 
Either Hand —_--- Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Kither Foot ~.-_- Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 
Sight of Either Eye Five Hundred Dollars ($500.00) 


PART II. 
OR FOR LOSS OF— 
BAA -ssecccstiasecptnnies Two Hundred F:ity Dollars ($250.00) 
providéd the bodily injury effected as stated herein 
shall be the sole cause of death of the Insured and 
such injury occurs: 


By being struck or knocked down or run over 
while walking or standing on a public highway 
by a vehicle propelled by stea-:, cable, elece 
tricity, naphtha, gasoline, horse, compressed air 
or liquid power, excluding injuries sustained while 
on a railroad right of way in violation of any 
statute or of any regulation of the railroad com- 
pany. ; 

Indemnity for loss of life as above set forth shall 
be payable to the Estate of the Insured. 

PART III. 

If the Insured sustains injuries in any manner 
specified in part I which shall not prove fatal or 
cause loss as aforesaid but shall immediately, con- 
tinuously, and wholly disable and prevent the In- 
sured from performing each and every duty pertain- 
ing to any and every kind of business, labor or occu- 
pation during the time of such disablement but not 
exceeding three consecutive months, the Companv 
will pay indemnity i‘ the rate of Ten Dollars ($10.00) 
per week. 

These names and addresses of satisfied folks 
who have been helped by the American Acri- 
CULTURIST insurance policy show why we are 
proud of this service. The United States Bureau 
of Commerce says that more than two thousanc. 
travel accidents occur each day. So there is rea 
need of protection. We are furnishing protection 
at a low price, and you can be sure that if we were 
not proud of what we are doing, the old reliable 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST would have nothing to 
do with it. 





Lincoln Said— 
Stand with anybody that stands right. Stand 
with him while he is right, and part with him when 
he goes wrong. 








Which Do You Prefer? 


WE are constantly striving to give our readers q 
farm paper that is interesting, entertaining and 
instructive in the farm business. To do this, we must 
know what farmers want. Therefore, we are printe 
ing below the names of articles and departments 
which regularly appear in AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
and are asking you to check those which you read 
regularly. Mark with a cross that which you read 
first. Cut out this item and coupon and mail it to us. 
Your cooperation will be much appreciated and wilk 
be repaid, we hope, by a better paper. 
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Unicorn can be fed 
straight or mixed in 
any proportion from 75 


Unicorn and 25 
own grain, down to 50- 
50 with good clover or 
alfalfa, 


your 


YY 


UNICORN 


is sold at 


Good Feed 


Stores 


YY 


Even thouch 3 bags 
of Unicorn do the work 
of 4 bags of ordinary 
feeds, you will find that 
the price of Unicorn is 
usually no higher. 





‘That Bag 


is good for 350 to 
400 pounds of milk 


For just one day, weigh 
grain fed and milk pro- 
duced by your milking herd 


[ ibs. grain, [| Ibs. milk 
[_] tbs. 


Take six days to make the change 
and feed Unicorn for one month 


[_|lbs.Unicorn| | Ibs. milk 


Then 1 Ib. of Unicorn makes: 
lbs. of milk 


From these two sets of figures 
you can find difference in grain 
cost of 100 Ibs. of milk with the 
two feeds. The Unicorn cost will 
be from 10 to 50 cents less on 
each 100 of milk! 

Start test tomorrow. It’s an 
easy way to find out how to 
save feed-money. 


CHAPIN & COMPANY, Chicago 


of Feed 


Here és how you can 
prove it in your own barn: 


Write figures here: 


Dividing milk by feed, 
then 1 Ib. of grain makes 
of milk 


Write one day’s figures here: 























SWINE BREEDERS 


CATTLE BREEDERS 





FEEDING PIGS FOR SALE 





Yorkshire-Chester cross and Yorksh I kshire 
cross, all large growthy weaned eating 
pigs; ¢ I ] each; 8 t ) ek 
old, $4 1 get fr to 
pigs er Whit bred 
y } Sows 6 ¢t weeks 
old, $ 1 sh ( oO. D n at 
pr tisf y det 
ret r ce 
N } 


WALTER LUX, 388 Salem St., Woburn, Mass. Tel: 0086 





155—PIGS FOR SALE—155 


Chester and Berkshire cross, and York- 
shire and Chester cross, all large healthy 
pics, weaned, and good feeders Pigs 8 to 
9 weeks old, $4.50 each, and 6 to 7 weeks 
old. $4 each Safe delivery guaranteed, no 
ch re for shipping crates; if not satisfied 
upon arrival at your station, return at 
my expense Shipped subject to your ap- 
proval, A, M. LUX, 206 Washington St., 


Woburn, Mass. 


THE LOVELIEST SPOT IN 
THE WORLD FOR 
JERSEYS. 

Write Us. 

BORDEN HOME FARM 
Wallkill, New York 





A GUERNSEY SPECIAL 


We are offering for a short time only two splendid bull 
aly out of large type Guernseys that are good pro- 
ducers. Calves born Sept. 9th and Oct. 5th, 1925. Sires 
I t dams average over 615 Ibs. fat. 
PRICE $75.00 
deliered in New York State 
ACCREDITED HERD. 

FORGE HILL FARM, 

NEWBURGH, W. Y. R. D. Mo. 3. 





HORSE BREEDERS 
BELGIAN HORSES 





On the Farm, on the City streets, in the 
la t show rings, they are always wu 
ners. “Knollwood” represents the best 
in Belgian stallions and mares 


KNOLLWOOD FARMS, 
Dept. A. Fayetteville, N. Y. 








‘BECOME A ; 
RAILWAY POSTAL CLERK 
Examinations coming. $1900 to $2700 a year. 


Ssenseosesessoseereler, 


Patterse Civil Service School 

Dept. 6512 ROCHESTER, WN. Y. 
tas: Seng me without charge your 
Jatalos, deseribing and other = 
Goverument pusitions 


on education 
sult 





pul 
Mz: 
‘at 


Patterson Civil 
Service Schoo! 
Dey: 6512 


ochester, 
N.Y. 


this 

















Stannox Farm 


| A HOME OF PUREBRED GUERNSEYS | 


We offer two bull calves, two and five months old, 
out of A. BR. dams with credible records, and by 
tires that get production and type. 

For particulars «rite 

P. F. STAPLES, Mgr., E. HOLLISTON, MASS. 




















Accredited Herd 
HOLSTEIN FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Select some heifer calves from our herd of 100 head for 
a foundation and start right. We can also sepply for your 
next herd sire a young bell from dams with records ap te 
1000 Ibs. better. 


BREESE FARM 


Breese & Dann, Prop’s. Elmira, W. Y. 





Flintstone Milking Shorthorns 


WE ARE OFFERING 
An especially good lot of young bulls out 
of good milking dams Write us about 
them and get our herd catalogue. 
FLINTSTONE FARM, Dalton, Mass. 
H. Cande, Mgr 
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What Farmers Want To Know 


How To Treat Poultry For Worms 


| have kept turkeys for five years and 
have always had healthy birds. This year 
| have 38, 20 of which were born in May 
and have grown fine.. The other day one 
of the larger ones born in July had a fit 
and | took it and put it alane. !| watched 
the turkey and saw that it passed worms. 
By watching the flock | found that some 
more were similarly affected. There isn’t 
a thing about the birds that would lead one 
to think they were anything but heaithy 
fine large birds. ! have kept good care of 
the birds and kept a disinfectant in their 
drinking water, fed them sulphur occasion- 
ally and disinfected the roosting quarters 
since they were babies. They have been 
fed good clean mixed grain. Now what ! 
want to know are those fit for human 
consumption. If the birds were dressed fcr 
market would they spoil or do the worms 


die in the intestine when the birds are 
killed. —Mrs. A, K. 
ORMS can be found in the intes- 
tines of almost any fowl. Under 


normal conditions worms cause nov ser- 
ious trouble. However, they may in 
some conditions become quite serious. 

The remedy most commonly advised 
is to give two grains santonine for each 
bird. This may be dissolved in the 
drinking water or may be incorporated 
in the mash. 


Remedies for Worms 


The chief drugs used for worms are 
extract of male fern, turpentine, areca 
nut, powdered kamala, pumpkin seed, 
pomegranate root bark and Epsom salts. 

Powdered pomegranate root bark 
may be used by mixing in the feed a 
teaspoonful of this material for every 50 
birds in the flock. Where a few birds 
are in the flock it is well to follow this 
with castor oil about two tablespoons 
being administered to each bird. 

Another authority suggested that 
powdered areca nut is best for fowls 
but he advises against the use of this 
fo: turkeys. 

Oil of turpentine is a very good rem- 
edy for all species of worms inhabit- 
ing the digestive tract. The doses con- 
sist of about two teaspoonfuls. It is 
best to administer it with a catheter. 
Turpentine is most severe in its effects 
but it is much less effective when it is 
diluted with an equal amount of olive 
oil. 

Epsom salts is a very safe remedy, 40 
or 50 grains being sufficient for an adult 
fowl, it being more desirable when the 
birds are younger to give it in the 
drinking water. 


Destroy Droppings 


One remedy that you should bear in 
mind is to destroy all droppings. This 
is rather a difficult thing to do outside 
of the house, but eyery precaution 
should be taken to avoid the distribution 
of the pests about the place. It would 
be better to confine the turkeys to inter- 
changeable yards in order that the 
worms in one yard can be destroyed 
while the birds are exercising in the 
other. 

There is no reason why the turkeys 
should not be suitable for sale in view 
of the fact that practically all poultry 
are effected to a greater or less degree 
with worms. Of course, if your birds 
are so seriously infested that they show 
an abnormal condition, we surely would 
not think of selling them, but as long 
as they are perfectly normal, there is 
no reason why they are not suitable for 
consumption. 





Open Season for Fur Bearing 
Animals in New York 


HE open season and regulations for 
fur bearing animals in New York 
State are as follows. Open season for 
mink Nov. 10 to Mar. 15. They may be 
taken in any way day or night. The open 
season for skunk is from Nov. 10 to 
Feb. 10. Digging them out of dens is 
prohibited as well as smoking them out 
or using chemicals. It is not lawful to 
hunt them with dogs, 
The open season for muskrats is from 
Dec. 1 to Mar. 31 except in the counties 





of Clinton, Essex, Franklin, Hamilton, 
Jefferson, St Lawrence, Warren, Washe 
ington and Herkimer north of the towng 
of Ohio and Russia. In these counties 
the open season is from Dec. 1 to Apr, 
20. Muskrats shall not be shot, except 
that in counties bordering on Lake 
Champlain, they may be shot.with a .23 
caliber rifle. They shall not be takeq 
in cage or box traps, or their houses 
molested. 

The open season for raccoons is Nov, 
10 to Feb. 10 except in Orleans counf¥, 
where there will be no open season unti] 
1928. They shall not be taken from 
dens or by cutting den trees. 

There is no open season for beaver, 
except that the commission may permit 
taking them in traps in any part of the 
state during the month of March. Before 
trapping them in accordance with this 
permission it is necessary to get a 
license. 

A hunting and trapping license ig 
required. They may be procured from 
any county, city or town clerk, from 
the conservation commission at Albany, 
or from branch offices. The license 
must be carried on the person and exe 
hibited for inspection on request. A 
button, with number corresponding te 
the license shail be worn on the clothe 
ing while hunting. The fee for a rese 
ident is $1.25. Boys under 16 years of 
age are not required to have license to 
trap furbearing animals during the open 
season. 

The license does not permit anyone 
to hunt upon land posted in accordance 
with the conservaticn law, without the 
owners consent, nor on private property 
not posted without the consent of the 
owner. 

After Jan. 1, 1926, a joint, hunting, 
fishing and trapping license will be ree 
quired. 





Plant Food Lost in Stored 
Manure 


How is it that we hear so much about the 
loss in value to farm manure when left In 
the barnyard, and yet “well rotted manure” 
is always recommended for gardens and 
flowers? ! have heard some farmers say 
that farm manure wasn’t worth drawing 
after it had stood for a year, but | do not 
believe this —W. R. B., New York. 

OU are right in saying that farm 
manure does not lose all its value 
when piled. Analyses will show that it 
is about as valuable ton for ton as fresh 
manure. The reason why it is recome 
mended for gardens is that it has gone 
through a process of decay that makes 
it more quickly available to plants. This 
does not mean that loss does not occur. 
The loss comes in the decrease in 
weight, which may amount to half in the 
course of six months. That is it takes 
two tons of manure to make one ton of 
well rotted manure. The loss in weight 
comes largely in organic matter or hue 
mus, which is so necessary because of 
its effect on the soil, the ease of works 
ing, waterholding capacity and so forth, 
The carbon is changed to carbon dioxe 
ide, a gas which passes off into the air. 
Some nitrogen also goes into the air, 
and other plant food is leached out by 
rain. 

There is no question but that less 
loss is sustained by immediate drawing, 
except in some cases, where side hills 
are covered deep with snow. Some mea 
have reported better results from sume 
mer drawing, where they have compared 
it with part of the same field covered in 
winter. We feel that they have overe 
looked the factor of loss in weight, and 
consequent loss in plant food. 





In order to get the benefit of out 
guarantee of advertisers, it is necessary 
that you mention the AMERICAN AGRIS 
CULTURIST when writing to them. 

* * * 

In 1924 there were 56,606 boys’ and 

girls’ clubs in the United States. 
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How Can We Renew Our 
Dairies? 
(Continued from page 455 

Not only does this prove satisfactory to 
Ahe commercial milk producer but the 
farmer is able to add a cash side-line to 
his business and increase the fertility of his 
farm. In many instances he will find it 
more profitable with less labor and con- 
finement than producing milk, 


Calf Raising May Replace Beef Raising 


Through this plan abandoned farms can 
be utilized and built up. Beef raising will 
be replaced by more profitable calf raising 
and the agricultural wealth lost through 
risk, disease and transportation of cattle 
will be retained. This plan offers an op- 
portunity to diversify potato, grain and 
fruit farming adding a profitable live 
stock side-line which is so important to 
the fertility and up-keep of such farm. 

From this general conference held on 
Oct. 26th a committee consisting of the 
following men was chosen to consider the 
methods of putting such a plan into oper- 
ation:—Dr. McNeil, State Veterinarian, 
Director Baker, Director of the Agricul- 
tural Extension Service, Professor Bartlett 
Head of the Dairy Department at the 
State College, Mr. H. W. Jeffers, Presi- 
dent of Walker-Gordon Laboratory Co., 
Mr. William M. Nulton, Sccretary of the 
New Jersey Breeders Association, Mr. 
Paul Bennetch, Dept. of Farms and Mar- 
kets, Mr. Hale, Manager of Wood Brook 
Farm, Mr. Evans, County Agent of Sussex 
County, Mr. Thompson, County Agent of 

3urlington County, Mr. Waller, Economic 
Specialist of the New Jersey Experiment 
Station, Prof. W. R. Robbers, Superin- 
tendent of Advance Registry in New Jer- 
sey, Mr. Basley, who has charge of the 
institution farms and Mr. Clifford Snyder, 
a well-known farmer throughout Hunter- 
don County. This committee met on Nov. 
16th at the College and after going over 
the problem from an economic standpont 
discussed the methods of effecting a werk- 
ing basis. 

it was decided that the owner of the 
calves should raise same until six months 
of age, then to send the young heifers out 
to the farmer for two years or until 
freshening. The farmer to be paid on a 
pound gain basis allowing a premium for 
good growth and development and a penal- 
ty for poor. 

From this committee the following men 
were selected to work out the details: Pro- 
fessor Bartlett, Mr. Snyder, Mr. Muller, 
Mr. Hale, Mr. Jeffers, Mr. Waller, Mr. 
Krider and Mr. Ruedemann. 

This detail committee met on Nov. 20th 
and made a good start on the preliminary 
details. They will have several meetings 
before the final details will be gathered and 
presented before the large committee. Thus 
we are endeavoring gradually to solve a 
great economic problem within c@. terri- 
tory. 


(Continued from page 455) 
sumptive demand as yet. Since prices 
are already on such a high level, the 
broad outlook the next two or 
three years is rather favorable, even 
though the present wide margin of profit 
in lamb production is certain to become 
narrower as more people are attracted 
into the sheep business. The begin- 
ning of the decline may be noticeable in 
1926, provided that spring weather is 
favorable for lamb crop. 

Previous cycles in sheep and lamb 
prices have shown a tendency to work 
downward from peak levels for four or 
five years at a stretch, then advance for 
similar amount. This is suggestive of 
what to expect now. 


over 


Wool Clip Likely to Increase 


Wool is in a stronger position than 
lambs because of our necessity for large 
imports, and the substantial tariff. The 
world clip in 1924 was about 2,837,000,- 
000 pounds against 2,666,565,000 pounds 
in 1922, an increase of six per cent. A 
recent summary of the United States 


Department of Agriculture shows 208,- 
000,000 head of sheep in ten important 
producing countries containing nearly 
40 per cent of the world’s sheep. These 
same countries had only 199,300,000 
head in 1921, but the pre-war average 
number was 219,400,000 head. The re- 
port points to further increases in prac- 
tically all these countries next year. 
For three or four years, world con- 
sumption of wool has been outrunning 
production, as shown by the gradual 
using up of world stocks. Owing to a 
slow wool market in the early months 
of 1925, however, stocks carried over 
in the middle of the year in Australia, 
New Zealand and South America were 
larger than a year previous. To what 
extent these increases were offset by 
smaller holdings in the hands of mills 


and dealers in wool manufacturing 
countries is conjectural. As the evi- 
dence stands, it suggests that world 


production at present may have caug ‘it 
up with consumption 

Stocks of wool in the United States 
and other textile countries are rather 
small. European mills are expericncing 
an unusually active demand for goocs, 
and consumption of wool by domestic 
mills has increased slightly in recent 
months. As a result, wool prices have 
gradually advanced following the slump 
of last winter. However, the conditions 
point to some lowcring of wool values 
in the next few years. 


Demand Depends Upon Prosperity 


The chief blemish on the whole lamb 
and wool situation is on the demand 
side. If urban prosperity should fade 
out, the result might be a rather pre- 
cipitate decline, especially in the price 
of wool. In view of the length of this 
prosperity period, it is quite possible 
that some recession may start in the 
next twelve months. 

Now, to come back to the original 
question, “How many ewes shall I 
keep?” Counsel to the individual would 
differ greatly from that offered to pro- 
ducers in the mass. If demand is main- 
tained, it is probable that fairly attrac- 
tive prices would continue with an ex- 
pansion of 15 per cent. in the domestic 
sheep industry. This would mean an 
increase of two to two and one-half 
million head in the number of lambs for 
commercial slaughter and a wool clip of 
45 to 50 million pounds larger. A sul- 
stantial share of the wool imported for 
clothing purposes is of types not grown 
in this country, so that a larger gain in 
the domestic clip migh. mean a sub- 
stantial decline in the price for domestic 
types. 

Investment in ewes to start a flock 
now involves a high initial cost, and 
heavy depreciation must be faced due 
to the possibility of a declining market. 
This will reduce the prospective profit. 
Yet, if a farmer intends to go into the 
sheep business and stick to it, he need 
not hesitate to start now. But, if he 
is merely hoping to scalp out a profit, 
he would do better to leave it alone. He 
will have a much better chance by wait- 
ing until prices have had their decline 
and are ready to start up again. 








C= FROM THE BARN 


By H. W. BALDWIN 











Three creditable records recently com- 
pleted in the Guernsey herd at Stannox 
Farm, East Holliston, Mass., are reported 
by Manager P. J. Staples. Rosalind of 
Stannox, a daughter of Prince Charlie of 
Linda Vista, made with her second calf a 
Class C record of 11,727 lbs. milk and 
676.65 Ibs. fat. With her first calf she pro- 
duced 10,297.5 Ibs. milk and 561.71 libs. fat. 
Another daughter of Prince Charles is 
Ceres of Stannox with a record of 9691 
Ibs milk and 533.16 Ibs. fat in Class B. 
The third record, made by Flossie of Stan- 
nox, is 10,460 Ibs milk and 565.3 Ibs. fat. 
She is a daughter of the farm’s old bull, 
Itchen May King of Stannox. 


Feeding Linseed Meal 


(7) 459 


A100 Per Cent 


Investment 


Yes, it’s an investment—not just an expense—and one 
paying bigger and surer returns than most any you 
can make. We can prove it—by the statements of 

.. dairymen, feeders and breeders the 
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“ry over. 


The following are typical: { 


W. A. Bridge, Waterloo, Iowa, says: 
“For each dollar expended in Linseed Meal, I 
should judge the return is two dollars. 


” 


J. J. Harridge, Mystic, Iowa, says: 
“In my estimation, for every dollar invested in 
Linseed Meal in the ration, I have received two 
dollars in return.” 
Lawrence J. Todt, Morris, Ill., says: 
“I figure every dollar invested in Linseed Meal 
to bring in a return of 100%.” 
The Wisconsin Experiment Station— 
—found Linseed Meal to be worth about double 
its cost in certain hog rations. 
All stock on the farm, including poultry, show a 
handsome profit in feeding Linseed Meal. 
reason why lies in its TRIPLE VALUE: 
stock in prime condition. 2.—It speeds up gains in 
‘ meat and milk, 3.—It has high manurial value. 


The 
1.—It puts 


Let us tell you how—let us help you 


Make this your best season yet. Send the coupon below. Get either or both 
of the books listed thereon and see how others have made good money on 
their investment in Linseed Meal. Study the rations given and adapt them 
to your needs, and write personally to our Secretary if you have any unusual 


feeding problems to solve. 


LINSEED CRUSHERS 
MEAL ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
Room 1126 Union Trust Bldg. 


CHICAGO, 





» ILL. 





LINSEED CRUSHERS MEAL 
ADVERTISING COMMITTEE 
Room 1128 Union Trust Bidg. 


ated 


Dept. R-12 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Please send me without obligation either or both of the books I have checked with an “X”™ below: 


Booklet *‘Dollars and Cents RESULTS as told 
C] by Practical Feeders, Breeders and Dairymen."’ 

Booklet, “‘How to Make Money With Linseed 

Meal,”” by Prof. F. B. Morrison, author with 
W. A. Henry of the Recognized Authority on 
Stock Feeding—‘‘Feeds and Feeding.”* 


Name..... PTeTITITITITTTitiTiTri TT rrr Tree, 
DORs 00000060000006800000800000 00000000000 
R.B. Drccses soecccnccescDBrecccceesses oes 





Balance the Ration With 














ree in colors explains 
Free Catalog how you can save 
money on Farm Truck or Ro 
agons, also steel or wood wheclis to it 
any running : 
mw gear. Send for 


Electric Wheel Co. 
2 Elm St., Cuinev. th. 








KITSELMAN FENCE 


.05,""says i. F. Fisher, New 
Bethlehem, Pa. You, too, can save. 
We Pay Freight. Write for Free Catm!og 
es Farm, Poultry, Lawn Fence, Posts, Gatos. 
 KITSELMAN BROS, Dept. 203 MUNCIE, IND. 














Hoaves, Coughs, Condition 
. er, Worms. Most for cost 
Two cans satisfactory fot 
Heaves or money beck. $1.28 
per can. Dealers or by mail 
The Newton Remody Ge 

Telede, Ohi. 


> NEWTON'S 





AS LOW AS $10 


Bay your saw direct at lowest factory prices. 
Guaranteed — backed by $10,000 bond. 


HERTZLER & ZOOK SAW 


PORTABLE WOOD 


Saws firewood, lumber, lath, posts, ete. Ripping 
table can be attached Lowest priced practica! saw 
made, Other styles and sizes at money-making 

prices. Also H. & Z. all steel 
Guaranteed Concrete Mixers—money savet 
on all concrete jobs. 

Write today for FREE CATALOG 
showing all kinds saws, engines, 
feed mills, concrete mixers and 
fence, Ford & Fordson Attachmenta, 
ete. Full of surprising bargains. 
HERTZLER & ZOOK CO, 
Box 44 Betieville, Pa, 
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i lke Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association announces the following 


prices that dealers will pay the League dur- 





ing the first part of December for milk 
testing 3% in the basic zone of 201 to 210 
miles of New York City. The prices 
mentioned v are not ceived by the 
farmer » the { They are 
prices d t the Leagu 
Co 2 alee Bene <cumeanimmoneane $2.80 
Cl ye ee 2.10 
Cl cf 2. f* 2.35 
Class 2 C Soft ¢ SOG cosshameed 2.30 
Cla IA | ! whole milk 
Cond. w Se WG «cane 2.16 
Cla 3B OW le Milk powder ~-...2.10 
| SE 1 e other than 
An WE cmcoinneemeatinds 2.10 
cl + pri will be based on butter 
end American cheese quotations on the 
New Yorl Ket 
Sheffield Producers 
The Sheffield Farms Produce an 
mounces t! t l y p es for 3% 
milk 1 the 201 » 210 i] zone 
Cla __- ‘ 2.90 
a 2.30 
ee Se 
Class 4 pri det ied by butter 
and clhecs¢ quot on the New York 
mar’ ket 
The above prices in each class are 
not the final prices the farmer receives 
The final prices re« ed from the dealer 
is the result of the weighte d average of 
the class prices. This average weighted 
price is the one to be compared with the 
League pool pri 


The She field Farms Producers announce 
a base price for November of $2.63'> for 
3%. grade B milk in the 200-210 mile zone 
with the usual differentials 

Non Poo) Cooperative 
The Non-Pooling 


Dairymen’s Coop- 


erative annownces the following prices 
for 3% milk in the 201 to 210-mile zone: 
Clase 2 ccccecccccscescscese canoe 
CONG 2 naneinadnnmiammnndinmaninain 2.30 
Cisse DA. cacccensnscdiennsnemenen 2.00 
2 een 1.95 

Ihe above prices in each class are not 
the final prices the farmer receives. The 


final price received from the dealer 1s the 


CATTLE BREEDERS | 


Are You Satisfied 
with your Dairy? 








Few progr 
They are always looking f r that 
will improve their milk yle d and their 
income 
The shortest route to these better dairy profit 
is through the introduction of a pure bred ¢ 
y Bull into your herd We have t lreds of well | 
puthenticated reports. Ask us about them il 
THE AMERICAN 


GUERNSEY CATTLE CLUB 
9 Grove Street 


Peterboro New Hampshire 











USE A PURE BRED BULL 


We have for sale from time to time bull calv from 
4 } Wegistry dar Ayrshire —Guernsey — Holstelr 
J Mi g t Hor 
Price $50.00 


at one month old. Address 
DEPARTMENT OF ANIMAL HUSBANDRY 


Cornell University, ithaca, New York | 


SHIP YOUR EGGS 


WHITE AND BROWN 
To R. BRENNER & SONS 


Bonded Commission Merchants 


358 Greenwich St., New York City 
FARMS FOR SALE 























247 Acres; 3000 Apple Trees 

28 Cows, seer san $2000 Cash 

M from | lid ma store } 

t © L * 4 j 

‘ ars old; 14-room nning } 

st , ¢ 5 ne 

po y t T ett fairs 28 Gra A cows, | 
t tools, implements, crops, hay 1 ded. All| 

for $ y $ neede A. B. CRUTE, 95] 

Chenange St., Binghamton, NW. Y | 


result of the weighted average of the class 
prices. This average weighted price is the 
one to be compared with the League pool 
pr ice, 
Interstate Producers 

Interstate Milk Producers As- 
ociation (Philadelphia Price Plan), 
announce the receiving station prices or 
the price to the farmer in the 201 to 210- 


ine 


mile zone from Philadelphia for 3% milk 
is $2.42. In the 101 to 110 mile-zone, 
the price is $2.53 These prices went 
effect Nov. 16 
BUTTER PRICES LOWER 

CREAMERY A Year 
SALTED Dec. 8 Dec. 1 Ago 
Higher 
than extra 51 -51'> 52 -52' 4512-46 
Extra (92sc) 50!2- 51 -5i'a 442-45 
84-91 score ..43'/2-50 44 -50'2 352-44 
Lower G'd’s 42-43 423-4315 3413-35 

The butter market eased off considerably 
during the past we the price for the 
his her grades gomg as low as 50c on 
‘Tearedee. Ihe factors responsible for 
this weakness seem to be, First, a feeling 
that the shortage in storage butter has 
been reduced, and that it will continue to 
be reduced during December. Second, 
production seems to have passed the low 
point, and third, the prospects of importa- 
tions from Europe grows stronger as Eur- 
pean markets weaken. There was little 
change in the situation on December 8th. 
Top quotations were received for only the 
choicest qualities. There was a consider- 
able amount of withdrawals of storage 
creamery, the price ruling from 48 to 49¢ 


weak, the Lon- 
from the 


European markets continue 


1 





don market declining about 2c 
early part of last week. 

CHEESE MARKET QUIET 
STATE A Year 
FLATS Dec. 8 Dec. 1 Ago 
Fresh fancy ———— 26 -27 22 -22' 
Fresh av'ge . — 25 -25! 21'2- 
Held fancy ..27 -28'2 27 -28 23-24 
Held av’ge ..25!/>-26'5 25'/>-26'/> 22 -22!/> 

The cheese market was quiet the past 
week, although it was a little more active 
on December 8th. Western production is 


holding up fairly well but New York State 


production is very light. The storage 
stocks are being withdrawn more slowly 
which tends to weaken the situation. On 
December 8th there *vas so little receipts 
from New York State that quotations 
were omitted. On the 7th the quotations 
were 25 to 27c on state fresh flats. 

EGG MARKET LOWER 
NEARBY A Year 
WHITES Dec. 8 Dec 1 Ago 
Selected Extras 67- 77-78 73-74 
Av'ge extras 65-66 76-77 68-72 
Extra firsts 63-64 68-75 64-66 
Firsts 58-62 61-66 58-62 
MRENOTOS .cccvecese 50-64 50-74 58-65 
Pullets 44-51 50-52 46-53 
BROWNS 
Fancy ‘adee 64-67 74-77 65-75 

With the mild weather, the receipts on 
eges have increased to the point where 
there has been a considerable reduction in 
price and the market is much easier. Buy- 
ers have been more cautious and critical 
and receivers have been anxious to sell 


ull proportion of the 
5dc. 


promptly. A very smi 
receipts were sold for over 
An easy tone continued on December Sth 
with a disposition to shade prices in order 
to sell promptly. The mod on storage 


eggs weakened after some improvement 
earlier in the week. There has been a 
freer movement on storage eggs resulting 


in a considerable reduction in local stocks. 


Prices for storage eggs have ranged from 
32'%c to 47¢ It look as though the pe ak 
in the egg market has been passed. Re 


ceipts on nearby white eggs have increased 
gradually. Qualities have been irregular 
and buyers have been very selective. 


LIVE POULTRY UNSETTLED 


FOWLS A Year 
Dec. 8 Dec 1 Ago 
Colored 32-3 30-35 21-25 
ee 29-31 25-30 15-19 
CHICKENS 
ED esevetsees 28-30 30-33 25-28 
Leghorns 27-28 28-30 22-26 
Broilers .... ‘ . .35-42 36-42 28-35 
The market for live poultry has been 
unsettled. At the opening of last week the 
demand was fair for small stock while 
the larger fowls were selling slow. These 
conditions became more marked through 
he wee! Receipts have been light with a 
rood demand and fowls have been selling 
t the highest quotations and sometimes st 
i premium, The receipts of broilers have 
been light and have had a. fair market. 
Ducks and geese have had satisfactory 


outlet. The market has been firm and good 
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Reviewing the Latest Eastern Markets 


MILK PRICES 


qualities have received a 2c premium. The 
situation on December 8th continued firm, 
most receivers holding the best qualities 
at 34c. 500 Long Island spring ducks came 
in and the market advanced to 34c. 

The coming Jewish holidays are as fol- 
lows: Feb. 28, 1925—Purim. Best market 
days, Feb. 24, 25 and 26. Kinds most in 
demand, fat fowls and hen turkeys. March 
30-31—Passover. Best market days, March 
25, 26 and 27. Kinds most in demand, fat 
fowls, ducks, geese and turkeys. Apr. 5-6, 
1925—Last Passover. Best market days, 
April 1 and 2. Kinds most In demand, 
prime quality of all kinds. May 19-20, 1925 
—Feast of Weeks. Best market days, May 
14 and 17. Very little extra demand for 
this holiday. 


GRAINS AND FEEDS 


FUTURES Dec. 9 
Dec. 8 Dec. 1 1924 
(At Chicago) 
Wheat, Dec. 1.752 1.7054 1.6034 
Corn, Dec. 78 -73% 1.24, 
Oats, Dec 41% .393g 58g 
CASH GRAINS 
(At New York) 
Wheat. No.2Red 1.97'2 1.92!/2 1.8334 
Corn, No. 2 Yel. . .9534 .94 1.4234 
Oats. No. 2...... 53 512 “6615 
FEEDS Dec. 6 
Dec. 5 Nov. 28 1924 
(At Buffalo) 
Gre Gate cccccesecs 31.00 — 41.00 
3. 8 ee 29.50 _— 31.50 
See Ge cancoscess 32.00 _— 34.00 
Stand’d Mids ...... 31.00 — 34.50 
Soft W. Mids ..... 36.00 — 41.00 
Flour Mids ......... 35.00 —_—— 41.50 
i Un 2cenesscwes 42.50 — 45.00 
Wh. Hominy ....... 34.00 _—_ 50.00 
Yel. Hominy ....... 33.50 —_— 49.00 
Corn Meal ......... 00 _—— 51.00 
Gluten Feed ........ 41.75 — 43.75 
Gluten Meal ....... 51.75 —_—- 53.25 
36% C. S. Meal ..... 37.50 — 42.00 
41% C. S. Meal 40.00 —- 44.00 
43% C. S. Meal 42.00 —_— 46.75 
34% O. P. Linseed 
Ge TR cccccecs 47.50 — 46.00 
Buffalo feed prices are quceted on the local 
basis, as reported by the New York State Dept. 
of Farms and Markets. 


POTATO MARKET EASIER 

The reccipts of potatoes in New York 
city continue heavy. The demand is rather 
light and the market is unsettled and gen- 
erally easy. Firms in New York that 
have a reputation as rejectors have been 
turning down cars right and left. Some of 
these were in good shape on arrival but 
had stood on the tracks for from 3 weeks 
to a month. The very highest quality re- 
ceived are easily moved but the lower 
grades are sold with difficulty. The range 
in quality is rather high, probably due to 
the weather conditions at time of digging 


A report from Chicago calls attention to 
the fact that this weck’s prices were 75 
to 95c higher than those of the correspon1- 
ing week of 1919, the last vear of high 
prices. On December 8th the top quota- 
tions for Maine’s per 150 Ih. sacks was 
$6.00; State’s per 180 Ib. $6. and $6.59; 


Long Island’s No. 1, in 150 Ib. sacks $6.50 
to $7.25. Farmers up state have been get- 
ting $1.85 to $2.00 a bushel with higher 
prices where peddled from house to house. 


GOOD HAY IS STEADY 


There is an easy tone in the lower qual- 
ities of hay which are in rather large sup- 


ply but the highest grades are scarce and 
the prices firm. On December 8th the 
quotations were on choice No. Timothy, 


$28. and $29. for large bales, and $27. and 
$28. for small bales. Sample hay was 


quoted from $12. to $18. 
FRUITS AND PRODUCE 


There is a fair supply of barrelled ap- 
ples. The quality is irregul: ir and the mar- 
ket is quiet and generally easier, except on 
the fancy qualities. Baldwins are selling 
generally at $3.50 and $4.00 with the best 


cold storage reaching $4.25 and $4.50. 
Greenings are selling mostly at $4.50 and 
$5; best state Mi ackintosh at $8 and $9; 


average quality $7 and $7.50. 

Receipts of pears were light, the mar- 
ket irregular and little change. Upriver 
and State Kieffers $3.50 at $5.50 per bbl., 
Seckels $5.50 at $11.00, 

The tone of the cabbage market improv- 
ed somewhat, although there was ne in- 
crease in prices. The quotations on white 
per bag are $1.75 and $2.00; state in bulk, 
per ton $30. and $35. 


There was little change in the onion 
market. Offerings were irregular and the 
tone was slightly easier in spots. Stares 


ranged from $2.00 to $2.80 depending on 
quality and condition with some of poorer 
quality selling lower. 
MEAT AND LIVE STOCKS 
Trade 


December 
$6 50 to $o 50, 


No 


calves was rather slow on 
The range of prices was 
with about 300 head unsold 
veals received and quotations 


on live 
Sth 


nearby 


were nominal. Live lambs remained 
steady and unchanged, with $17. the top, 
price. There were few receipts of sheep’ 
and hogs. 


Country dressed veal showed a light re- 
ceipt with a market firm and higher. Choice. 
veals sold at 22c; prime 20 to 2ic, with’ 
poorer grades lower. 


Some New Books 

“Our Debt and Duty to the Farmer,” 
by the late Henry C. Wallace, former, 
Secretary of Agriculture is a New York 
book worth reading. Mr. Wallace’s 
long experience as a farmer, gave him 
a keen insight into the problems of 
Agriculture. His intimate knowledge of 
the depression of the ninetics enabled 
him to discuss the depression following 
the late war with authority. 

This book is an attempt to show ‘the 
true farming situation to the peuple of 
the cities, but it by no means follows 
that it does not contain much of great 
value to farmers. He stresses the im- 
portance of farming, points out the cause 
of the Agricultural depression follow- 
ing the war, shows the effect of high 
taxes and freight rates on Agriculture, 
and suggests possible ways of restoring 
a fair price relationship between farms 
and cities. Mr. Wallace looked to the 
future as well as the past and his sug- 
gestions regarding the future of Agri- 
culture in this country are worthy of 
the best thought of all farmers. 

This book is published by The Cen- 
tury Co., of 353 4th Ave., New York, 
and the price is $1.75 

e -+ -a 

A new book by Mr. Milton Whitney, 
Chief of the Bureau of Soils of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture is worth 
reading. Mr. Whitney’s wide experi- 
ence has made him especially fitted for 
writing on this topic “The soil and 
Civilization.” The book is entertaining 
and readable, but at the same time, it 
tells much which is of value to the every- 
day farmer. Throughout the book, the 
author draws a cl comparison be- 
tween the soil and a living organism, 
showing that soil must be fed, must 
breathe and have circulatory and elimi- 
native systems. 

This book also describes in every day 
language, the various soil types found 
in our country, gives methods for fertil- 
izing and managing them, and concludes 
with a short history of agriculture, in- 
cluding agricultural conditions in other 
countries. 

The book 
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is published by D. Van 
Nostrand Co., 8 Warren St., New York 
City. The list price is $3.00. Our sub- 
scribers may secure a discount of ones 
third by ordering through us. 








Color Your Butter 
“‘Dandelion Butter Color’”’ Gives That 
Golden June Shade which 
Brings Top Prices 

Before churning 
add one-half tea- 


spoonful to each 
gallon of cream 
and out of your 


churn comes but- 
ter of Golden 
June shade. “Dan- 
delion Butter Cole 
or” is purely vege- 
table, harmless, 
and meets all 
State and National food laws. Used for 
50 years by all large creameries. Does- 
n* color buttermilk. Tasteless. Large 
bottles cost only 35 cents at drug or 
grocery stores. Write for free sample 
bottle. 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., 
Burlington. Vt. 








**More Potatoes’’ 
* From area planted secured by use of 
KEYSTONE POTATO PLANTER 
than by other methods of plant- 
ing. Works perfectly accurate. A 
simple, strong, durable machine 
Write for catalog, prices, ete. 


A. J. PLATT, Mfg., Sterling, il 
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~ strain 
a thousand times a day 


U. S. Blue Ribbon Boots are brutes 


If you cut a strip of rubber from a 
“U.S.’”’ Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe— 
you’d find it would stretch more than 
5 times its length! This rubber stays 
flexible and waterproof—long after ordi- 
nary rubber would be cracked or broken 


or wear | 
















All‘‘U.S.’’ Blue Ribbon 
boots have sturdy gray 
soles. The uppers come 
in either red or black— 























O MATTER WHAT THE JOB— 

no matter what the weather—you 
can always depend on “‘U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon 
boots and overshoes! 


Hard wear—rough treatment—is just 
what they’re built to stand. And they’ve 
got all the flexibility and comfort you 
could ask for. 


Every pair is made with thick oversize 
soles—tough as an automobile tire. 
Rubber so live and elastic it will stretch 
five times its length goes into the uppers. 
This kind of rubber won’t crack or break 
under the strain of constant bending 


. "Blue 


BOOTS: WALRUS 





- ARCTICS - RUBBERS \ 


knee to hip le ngths, 
Look for the “U. S.' 
trade-mark it AP ee 
Ribbon on every one. 








The “U.S.”’ Blue Ribbon Walrus 


slips right on over your shoes. Its 
smooth rubber surface washes clean 
like a boot. Made either red or black 
—4or 5 buckles. 



















and wrinkling—a test of real quality! 


Anchored in the wall of every ‘* U.S.” 
Blue Ribbon boot or overshoe is layer 
on layer of tough fabric and rubber rein- 
forcements—the strongest ever used. 


Seventy-five years’ experience in mak- 
ing waterproof footwear is back of “‘U.S.”’ 
Blue Ribbon boots and overshoes. Every 
pair is built by master workmen—and 
built right. They fit better, look better 
and wear better. 


Get a pair and notice the difference! 


United States Rubber Company 


Ribbon 
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million 
cars in 1925 


Never before has any manufacturer of gear-shift 
automobiles even approached Chevrolet’s total 
production this year of over a half-million cars. 
Chevroletistheworld’slargest builderofcarswith 
modern 3-speed transmission—a position won 
and being held by providing quality at low cost. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN Touring - $525 
Division of General Motors Corporation Roadster - i Ae 


Coupe - - 675 
y - 695 


Express 

Truck Chassis 550 

ALL PRICES F.O.B. 
FLINT, MICH. 
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News From Among the Farmers 


President Coolidge Addresses Great Farm Bureau Meeting in Chicago 


RESIDENT Coolidge traveled two 

thousand miles on the opening day of 
the new Congress to address the farmers 
gathered in Chicago for the seventh an- 
nual meeting of the American Farm Bur- 
gau Federatien, on December 7. 

He stated}his position with regard to 
agriculture very clearly, very quietly, and 
left no room for doubt in the minds of his 
hearers. He does noi believe that tariff 
revisions ard needed. He does not think 
the government should set up a system for 
governmental handling of exports which 
would be in effect fixing prices. He does 
very strongly believe in cooperative mar- 
keting and federal credits to improve the 
farmer's position. 

Three thousand farmers from forty 
states were seated in the grand ball room 
of the Hotel Sherman when the presiden- 
tial party entered at 11 o’clock. Scores of 
secret service men and fifteen newspaper- 
men accompanied him from Washington. 

A battery of cameras were in place be- 
fore the speakers platform—they had al- 
ready posed a bellboy to make sure of their 
focus—and the President turned unself- 








20-30-40 qt. 
sizes 











We sell only 
makes of high 
mjuality—yet our 
prices are rea- 
fA sonable. 





Progres sive 
s dairymen have 
ri bought supplies 
sand equipment 
mH from us_ since 
1889. 


S. BIESECKER 


J. 


Creamery, Dairy and Dairy Barr 
Equipment 


59 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK CITY 











SELF EMULSIFYING 


SPRAY OIL 


THE 


ONE SPRAY CONTROL 


For Aphis, Scale 
& Red Mite 
Send for booklet 


SUN OIL CO. Phila, Pa. 


























AKE MONEY 

ling stumps for yourself 

and others with“ Hercules” 

=the fastest easiest op- 

gone — puller made. 
01 


rse or han wer. Easy 
. terme=$ac Down. 


Cheapest Way 
to Pull Stumps 
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Poultry Advocate tiin:25¢ 


Our 33rd year. Helpful interesting articles each month 

by expert poultry writers of national reputation. Send 25c¢ 

today for 12 mos. trial or only $1 for 4 years. 

AMERICAN POULTRY ADVOCATE, Dept. A, Syracuse, N.Y. 
ences. Best results. Prompt- 


PATENTS eo 


WATSON E. COLEMAN, Patent Lawyer 
644 & Street. Washington, D. C. 


Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
prices. Sold by millions. Make money breeding 
them. We ship everywhere on three months’ tric 
our famous breeding stock. Alleupplies. Estab- 
lished 25 years. rite now for big color-printed 
free book, How to Make Money Breeding 
Squabs. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
434 H St., Melrose High., Mase 








Booklet free. Highest refer- 















consciously to the flare of the flashlights 
while Mrs. Coolidge flashed her famous 
smile. Then the cameramen withdrew 
and Mr. Bradfute called to order the sev- 
enth annual session of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation and introduced the 
Chief Executive. 

Radio Increases President’s Audience 


The president put on a pair of glasses 
which made him look very professional and 
in a quiet, rather nasal voice with a dis- 
tinct New England accent, read his agri- 
cultural message into the microphone 
which increased his audience to a hundred 
times the three thousand seated before 
him. 

The president’s manner was very grave 
and there was a feeling of strain in the 
audience. I canont recall that there was a 
single outbreak of laughter, and applause 
swept the audience only a few times. But 
the audience seemed to agree with the 
president’s views and to feel at one with 
him. They liked it when this farm boy 
from Vermont said, “Industry, thrift, and 
wealth are the prime products of the farm. 
We who have seen it, and lived it, we 
know.” 

Any of the farmers of the west who 
were hoping for a government export cor- 
poration to handle their surplus wheat must 
have been disappointed. The president 
said, such a remedy would be “dangerous.” 
He added, “No matter how it is disguised, 
the moment the government engages in 
buying and selling, by that act it is fixing 
prices. It would apparently destroy co- 
operative associations and all other mar- 
keting machinery, for no one can compete 
with the government.” 


President Believes in Cooperative 
Marketing 


Strong belief in cooperative marketing 
was expressed by Mr. Coolidge several 
times. He said, “For a more orderly mar- 
keting calculated to secure a better range 
of prices the cooperative movement prom- 
ises the greatest success. The most im- 
portant development of late_years has been 
the cooperative movement. With a pro- 
duction influenced by information from 
the department (Department of Agricul- 
ture) with adequate storage, supplied with 
necessary credit, and the orderly market- 
ing effected through cooperative action, 
agriculture could be placed on a sound and 
independent business basis. While the 
Government ought not to undertake to 
control or direct, it should supplement and 
assist all efforts in this direction.” 

One sentence of the president’s I have 
heard quoted with satisfaction by many of 
the farmers who heard him. It was this, 
“Of course, I should be willing to approve 
any plan that can be devised in accordance 
with sound economic principles.” 


A. F. B. F. Holds Cooperative Luncheon 


After the meeting Mr. Coolidge was the 
guest at a cooperative luncheon of the of- 
ficers and directors of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation. All the food served 
was sent in by cooperative organizations 
from Vermont to California. The New 
York farmers who attended the luncheon 
were Peter G. Ten Eyck of Albany, presi- 
dent of the N. Y. State Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration; E. V. Underwood, Ithaca, secre- 
tary; Enos Lee, Yorktown Heights; S. L. 
Strivings, Castile; and H. C. McKenzie 
Walton. Mrs. Coolidge was entertained 
at lunch by the wives of the officers and 
state presidents. Mrs. Edward Young of 
Ulster County, president of the N. Y. 
State Home Bureau Federation; and Mrs. 
Ruby Green Smith, Ithaca, secretary were 
guests. 

This was the first time in the nation’s 
history that a president of the United 
States made such a trip to address a farm- 
er’s meeting. It’s a deserved tribute to the 
American Farm Bureau Federation, and a 
recognition of its standing as the spokes- 
man for the American farmer. 

The afternoon session seemed a little 


like an anti-climax after the eventful morn- 
ing but the delegates were feeling in high 
spirits and showed relief from the strain 
of the morning. At this session James 
O'Shaughnessy, secretary of the American 
Association of Advertising Agencies, urg- 
ed that farmers do more advertising. 
“Farmers spend a cent in advertising for 
every dollar spent by industry,” he said. 

Lucious E. Wilson, president of the 
General Organization Co. of Chicago, 
spoke on “The Farm Bureau—Mother Or- 
ganization of Agriculture”, saying that the 
farm bureau will never be as useful as it 
might be to farmers until they begin giving 
to their organization instead of only de- 
manding from it. “The farm bureau is 
built upside down. Changes and improve- 
ments should not emanate from Washing- 
ton but from the farmers themselves.” 


Bradfute Outlines Farm Program 


What may be considered as the Ameri- 
can farmer's program for 1925 was outlin- 
ed by President Bradfute in his annual ad- 
dress on the second morning of the session. 
Ways of reducing the farm surplus, taxa- 


(Continued on page 469) 





County Notes 


Fayette County, Pa.—Your scribe is 
much pleased with what AMERICAN 
Acricutturist had to say about small 
farms. If the farmers will bear in mind, 
the expenses are much larger on a large 
farm. There is not only more taxes, re- 
pairs, etc., but the time it takes to travel 
large acreage is quite an item. Your 
scribe has a small farm and can make 
money and would on no condition under- 
take a large farm. Corn husking is well 
along; wheat in ground looks ag : 

E 





Farmers’ Meetings 

16-19.—Delaware County Farm 
Bureau meetings at Franklin, Da- 
penport, Bovina Center, and Can- 
nonsville. 

12-16.—Agricultural week at Tren- 
ton, N. J. The following organiza- 
tions will have meetings there. New 
Jersey Federation of County Boards 
of Agriculture, New Jersey State 
Horticultural Society, New Jersey 
State Poultry Assuociation, Holstein- 
Friesian Cooperative Association of 
New Jersey, New Jersey Guernsey 
Breeders’ Association, Jersey Cattle 
Association of New Jersey, New 
Jersey State Potato Association, 
New Jersey Alfalfa Association, 
New Jersey Beekeepers’ Associa- 
tion, New Jersey Swine Growers, 
New Jersey Home Bureau and 
Country Church Conference. 

4.-Feb. 26.—The State Institute of 
Applied Agriculture at Farmingdale, 
L. I., announces short courses. Jan. 
4.-Feb. 26. Poultry Short Course, 
Jan. 4.-"eb. 26. General farming 
short course. Feb. 1-2-3—Tractor 
School. Feb. 4-5-6—Ford Car 
School. 


Dec. 


Jan. 


Jan. 















How much easier—and pleasanter— 

to milk cows that have perfect udders 
and teats, soft, silky, pliable. No nervous 
itchi kicking or holding back of 


Thousands of dairymen use Bag Balm regu- 
larly as their guardian of the udder and teats. 
For quickly healing sores, chaps, cuts, inflam- 
mation, caked bag, bunches, cow pox, etc. ,it has 
no equal. In the most stubborn hurts the first 
application starts quick relief. 

Bag Balm is sanitary, pleasant to use and does 
not taint the milk. Big 10-ounce can of this 
wonderful penetrating ointment only 60c, at 
feed dealers, general stores, druggists. If you 
have trouble getting Bag Balm we will send 
by mail, postage paid. 

DAIRY ASSOCIATION CO., Inc. 
Dept. K Lyndonville, Vt. 







MADE’ BY THE 
KOW —-KARE PEOPLE" 


TRAPPER 


Ship To 



















Thousands of 
satisfied Trappers 

and Dealers shiptous 
Year after Year, 


Good reasons—we pay top prices, give 

best New York qudinnoxed soe 

same day we receive shipments. We 

pay parcel post and express charges. 
© commission deducted. 


BE SURE—to send us your furs if 
you want to BE SURE of good prices 
and quick returns, Don’t Delay— 
Write for our price list-NOW 1! 


BENJAMIN DORM. 


RAW FURS, GINSENG, ETC. 


147 West 24%Si NewYork _» 


LETUSTAN 
YOUR HIDE 


Fox, Coon, Mink, Skunk, Muskrat, 
etc., dressed anu made into latest 
style Coats (for men and women), 
Vests, Caps, Neckpieces and other 
Garments, Horse, Cow, Bear, Dog 
or any anima: hide tanned with fur 
on, made into Robes, Coats, Rugs, 
etc. Hides tanned into Harness, 
Sole or Belt Leather; Calf skins into 
Shoe Upper Leather, any color. 
FREE CATALOG AND STYLE BOOK 
gives prices, when to take off and 
ship hides, etc. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 


FURS REPAIRED OR REMODELED. Estimates g¢ladl¥ 
furnished. Send us your furs for Summer Storagé 
in Automatic Cold Vault. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY 
Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
560 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, &. Y. 

















ybey live because 
. 


They lay because 


Chick Association. 





Schwegler’s ““THOR-O-BRED” Baby Chicks 


“LIVE AND LAY” 


they are bred from healthy, free range 


, that have thrived and gained in vigor for generations. 
they are from selected. tested and culled 
high egg power stock. Leghorns, Rocks, R.I. Reds, Anconas, 
Minorcas, Orpingtons, Wyandottes, 12c. and up. Order early. 
100% live delivery, Postpaid. 


Members of International Bab 
Write now for our FREE CHICK BOOK. 
Burraco. N.Y.’ 





HUBBARD’S S. C. RED CHICKS 
Pay Big Profits as Winter Broilers 
Every chick from our own strain of hardy northern grown 
Reds. State Certified for six consecutive years to be ab- 
solutely free from White Diarrhoea. Our strong, healthy, 
vigorous chicks will live well and grow fast. Hatches 
every week commencing December Ist. Our catalog will 

belp and interest you. 


HUBBARD FARMS 





Box 225 Walpole, N. H. 
BABY CHICKS “Sire 


ROCKS, bred for size and egg production, the kind that 
make big broilers. Send for price list. 
KOSTER POULTRY FARM, Delaware. 


LARGE STOCK Fine Poultry, Turkeys, Geese, Ducks, Guin- 
eas, Bantams, Collies, Hares, Day Chicks, Eggs, low, cata- 
log. PIONEER FARMS, TELFORD, PA. 


Laerel, 





ERRIS ticrions PULLETS 
OCKERELS 


Thousands now at low prices. Trapnested, C¢ 
ig . Egg contest winners for years. Pay 
alter you see them. Complete satisfaction guaranteed. 
Write today for specis! sale bulletin and big (ree catalog. 
GEO. G. FERRIS, 90.4 UNION, Gaano Rarios, Mice. EGGS 
- 


PULLETS FOR SALE 


$10 Selected Rhode Island Reds, 
hatched from heavy laying stock. Price 
any number C. 0. D. on approval. Choice breeding cock- 
erels $4.00 each. WILLIAM DAILEY, LEXINGTON, MASS, 





Barred Rocks. April 
$2.00 each. Ship 








Jones’ Barred Rock Chicks 
We are now booking orders for early delivery, 
Orst hatch Nov. 16th. Write for prices. 
A. C. JONES, GEORGETOWN, DEL. |! 
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The Dela 





yed Fr 


110 the led ‘ n 11 *s 
ind ) ld at on th icWalks. otreet cars were 





i hand a passing and re-passing with much clang- 
é g nd rattling and hundreds and 
\nd thousands of automobiles rushed hither 
led It as and thither, filling all the streets as far 
1 t t ld man could see. 
Bil | said, “I’ve seen a lot of 
hts on this here trip today, 
Nov it, Bill, why do they make all this terri- 
to hold ] SI l folks would 
, go deaf « ! se—Noise— 
Let » so place where it’s 
Chey turned down a side street and 
md a ice wil Bill parked his 
{ Ily t D | iid. “I've got some run- 
] d to do Do you want to 
t ne along 
i ‘ N uid Abner, with some emphasis 
two fly t | here till you come back.” 
+ 


When Bill had completed his errands, 
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: Receiving no reply to his question, 
he became abstracted again and they 


rode along scveral miles in silence ex- 
cept for the noise of the car and other 
trafic on the country road. 

Later the old man started the con- 
ver tion. 


“Who pays for buildin’ this road?” 
he asked 
“This is a state road,” answered Bill. 


“Built by the state.” 


“That don’t answer my question,” 
irritably returned the other. “Where's 
the state get the money?” 

“Taxes,” answered Bill shortly. 


‘Jest as I expected—Jest as I expect- 
ed,” said Abner with “We 
used to roads ourselves and 
now it cash you can rake 
taxes for roads and 
this contraption 


emphasis. 
work our 
takes all the 
and pay 
othe r 
we're ridin’ in.” 


scrape to 


foolishness like 














legs off he turned the car into the traffic again “Well, you have to admit, * bner, that 
ind made his way back down through these roads are better than the mud 
inl ta flying the city and came after a while to the holes we used to have, and as for the 
\ . \ pen country. Abner seemed no longer automobiles being foolishnes-:, just see 
\] hil nterested in the traffic or the rapidly how much time we can save with them.” 
dt changing scenes, but had_ with- “That's jest it,” said the old man. “All 
‘ cart 
Y t " 
What Happened In the Story Thus Far ‘ 
d eres ") HIS strange and unusual story has its beginning in 1924 on a stone 
See ee wall fence enclosing a cemetery on a hill overlooking the Con- 
“6 necticut Valley. Abner Brown, who has returned to earth after an 
t t rate absence of a hundred years, tells -oung Bill Lynch a strange tale of an 
interrupted journey along the Road of Life, interrupted and delayed 
id and wa because he had in his former existence on earth lived a hard and grasp- 
ing life, working only for his own selfish interests. The Master of 
the eda: Life decreed that before he could continue his journey, he must return 
a to earth long enough to see the mistakes that he made before and to 
Bie maleated te correct some of his errors. — ; : 
Because this story fits in with what young Bill Lynch already 
aes knows about a neighborhood tradition, he partly believes the old man, 
and agrees to take him into his home and let him pay his way by 
head helping during haying. The two start down from the hillside toward 
Makes hundred the Lynch homestead below and the old man tries to adjust himself 
' What d : to scenes where he had lived a century -go, scene. that were strange 
yet familiar, while young Lynch is quiet, awed by the strange story and 
aR his stranger companion 
can Waele _After dinner Bill walked across to the Brown homestead. He 
' again asked Mary to marry him but she definitely refuses because of 
. the tradition of the curse against them. Bill replies that he will not 
ok rain ask her again. 
to know Uncle Abner is introduced for the first time to a flivver and starts 
j tt and off toward town with Bill. 
— ' drawn into one of his rather frequent I’ve noticed all day is everybody rush- 
a agpeintks a F abstracted moods ing arourid trying to get somewhere in 
isked Abt After they had reached the country, a hurry. What good is the time to them 
eshte he roused himself and began to observe after they've worked so hard to save it?” 
on , the evidences of farming along the road. Then as if to himself, he added: “I 
; ia In a great potato field a farmer was think I’m beginning to understand.... 
: aie — driving a sprayer, filling the air with a No matter when or where folks live, 
a ec > - ; mist that broke the sun's rays into a_ they're always trying to get more things, 
ositan many col d rainbow. or more money. Seems as though these 
ss Po t » this, Abner wanted to folks now have got everything to work 
ee ow wl t s with, but I'll bet they’re no happier than 
: . l] i potato prave said Bill. the pfoneers were .... YS, Sir, I'm be- 
“ _ “He is puttin’ on Bordeau mixed with ginning to see—beginning to see—it 
' . lead arset » kill the bugs and pre- ain't things that matter.” 
t t Supper that night at the Lynch home 
What bus aid the old man. was a quiet affair. The hired man was 
“Why potato bugs,” answered Bill. more intent on attending to a hungry 
loft 1. What do they appetite than he was to conversation. 
] Young Lynch could not keep his mind 
| You see, Abner, off the scene he had had with Mary that 
7 changed. <A feller has to day. The older man ate the food that 
, , | va 1 deal more nowadays to was set before him and said nothing. 
ik a farm than he used to. Mrs. Lynch made two or three attempts 
Che old settlers used up all of the fertil- at conversation and then gave up. 
I land never put much back. After supper the men went out to do 
} find out from my reading, the milking, and Abner went along. 
ve a weeds or bugs of The long, well lighted, concrete stable, 
t t] filled with the big Holsteins just in from 
to sa uid Abner, the pasture, was a pleasant place. Bill 
: I tht the weeds.” took his pail and stool and went down 
( 1 1, “’Pears to me to the end of the stable while the hired 
, I tryin’ to do too man endeavored to make conversztion, 
sw M , in that field as he milked, with Brown. As all of 
tat e of raising so many. his questions were evaded or answered 
could eat them all.” indifferently, his curiosity about the old 
t ed t other. man increased. He could not forget, 
to sell to the folks in either, the strange fact that in the age 
l have to have them to of the motor car, the older man had 
never seen one before that day. 
[ don't no nse,” commented Finally Abner roused himself and be- 
t working so dum hard gan to answer questions with questions. 
Hart l tor tuff tor other folks to eat. He seemed to be especially interested in 
t 1ise tl own?” the cows, and when Jim told h:m that 





R. Eastman 


these were’ purebreds, of which Lynch, 
was especially proud, the old man wante. 
ed to know what purebreds were. 

Then he wanted to know how much 
wages Jim received. 

“Fifty dollars a month and board and 
washin’,” said the other. 

The old man started. 

“Stop your lyin’ to me, young feller,” 
he said. “Ten or fifteen dollars a month 
would be big wages.” 

The other said nothing, but 
disgusted. 

“Be you goin’ to get in a couple of 
loads of hay tonight before dark?” ine 
quired Abner. 

“Not much!” said the other scornfully. 
“That sort of thing was played out long 
ago.” 

“If I was boss around here,” said Ab- 
ner, “I wouldn't keep ye around long. 
Why when I was a youngster, ten or 
fifteen dollars a month and keep was 
dum good wages for a hired man, and 
he used to git out at half past four in 
the morning, and during hayin’ and 
harvest work till dark.” 

The other leaned over to spit out a 
quid of tobacco. 

“T guess you have been away to sea, 
old timer, all right. The hired man 
business is sure different. Times have 
since you were a 


looked 


certainly changed 
boy.” 

“Yes,” said the 
emphasis, “so they have 
and walked out of the stable. 

After he left the barn, the old man 
walked down the highway in front of 
the old Brown homestead. He walked 
by, turned around and came back again. 
Then for a second time he turned, but 
instead of going by, he went up the path 
through the yard, crossed the porch and 
knocked on the kitchen door. Mary 
opened the door. For a moment, he 
stood, either in thought or groping for 
the right thing to say. 

“Y ou—you—are— Mary 

“Yes,” she said. “What 
you?” 

“Well—well—my name _ is—Brown, 
too.... Once, years ago, I used to live 
in this neighborhood. I’m stoppin’ for 
a spell over at Lynch’s, and I jest 
thought I’d come over and get acquaint- 
ed with my namesakes.” 

“That's fine,” said Mary. “Won't you 
come in? I’m sorry that Father and 
Mother had to be away. It’s Saturday 
night and they’s gone to town to attend 
a meeting. But come in just the same 
and make yourself at home.” 

She led him into the living room, 
gave him a chair, and seated herself on 
the couch opposite him. But he made 
no effort at first to break, what seemed 
to her, the awkward silence. Instead, he 
seemed to be devouring with his eyes 
every nook and corner in the room: 
Then he turned his gaze upon the girl 
with such an intentness that she coul 
feel the warm color surge up into her 
face. 

“She’s a Brown all right,” he said; 
half to himself. 

To relieve the tension, the girl tried 
to make polite conversation. 

“There are lots of Browns,” she said, 
“but maybe because you used to livé 
here you might be a cousin or somes¢ 
thing.” 

“Yes,” he replied, “I am a relation: 
That’s the reason why I came over ..¢ 
Know anything about your folks way 
back?” he asked abruptly. 

“Yes,” she said, her interest making 
her forget her embarrassment. “Why?” 

“How far back?” he insisted. 

“Well, quite a ways. You see, this 
branch of the Brown family has live 
on this same farm for a great many 
years. In fact, the Browns and Lynchs 
were among the first settlers in this vale 
ley, and we've got old papers and things 
that show who the Browns were way 
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IE degree cards 

continue to 
come in. Several 
Scouts have written 
asking about the 
failure of the Long 
House ‘to assign 
Scout numbers. This 
practice has been dis- 
continued, so that 
now all that is necessary is to give your 
name and address instead of giving your 
scout number when asking for booster 
pints or in sending in degree report 
cards. 

Scouts who recently passed degree 
tests are: 

First Degree—Darrell Solida, Big 
Run, Pa. Stanley Robinson, New AIl- 
bion, Pa. 

Second Degree—Harold Bishop, 
Lyons, N. Y. Frank Vaughn, Platts- 














burg, N. Y. 
Third Degree—-‘alph Koch, Mc- 
Keansburg, Pa. Myron Stahlman, 


Fairmont City, Pa. William Barber, 
Altmar, N. Y. 


How Do You Like This Idea 


What do you think of the idea of 
having special subjects for the column 
once a month. For instance we might 
announce in advance the subject for 
the special page and then publish a 
number of letters relating to it. For 
instance one issue might contain letters 
on collecting, another on trapping, or 
camping, or building a hut. In fact any 
of the many things in which scouts are 
interested. If you like this idea, write 
aud tell us, suggesting some subjects 
that you like, with the time of year you 
think would be ap,.vpriate for them. 


LONE SCOUT LETTERS 


Dear Editor and Lone Scouts: 

1 have passed the first three degrees and 
received my badges. They are ali nice 
and | am proud of them. ! wrote once 
before and didn’t see it in the paper. 

| have gotten part done with the 4th 
degree. 1! would like to have some of the 
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Scouts 


“I pledge allegi- 
ance to my flag 
and the Nation for 
which it stands, 
with liberty and 
justice for all. J 
will do a useful 
thing each day and 


be worthy of the 


name Lone Scout.” 








other scouts write to me. I would answer 

any letters. 
Glenn Lewis, Gillette, Pa. (5) 

R. D. 2. 


Dear Lone Scout Editor: 

| expect you have been receiving letters 
from other boy friends of mine. 1! told 
them about the Lone Scout organization, 
and they all said they wanted to join. 
One boy came over at our house and looked 
at my badge and he went home and told 
his father. His father asked him if he 
wanted to Join and he said he did not 
know just yet. When he saw that the 
rest of the boys were going to join he sent 


in his letter. 
Kenneth Kantz (5) 
Cochranton, Pa. 
Dear Brother Scouts: 

My first degree pin has come and I’m 
ready to pass my second degree. The 
Lone Scouts around Warsaw are catching 
some scouting enthusiasm by my forming 
the Chinosehehgheh Tribe. 

If each of you would get each scout In 
your district re-interested our A. A. Tribe 
would surely have something to brag about. 
Perhaps some of you have noticed that a 
certain bunch are doing all the work and 
boosting, so come one and ali of you and 
so something to boost your Tribe. Re- 
member each of you must boost and start 
that ball rolling. 

Lewis Gay, Warsaw, N. Y. (5) 


Dear Lone Scouts: 

1 have passed the second degree and am 
sending for my third degree book. I! have 
two points toward a booster title and 
expect to get more soon. I! am trying to 
get enough members for a tribe. 1! have 
wanted to Join the scouts for a long time 
but the nearest troop is three and a half 
miles away. We have had some snow 
here. ! have some skiis which | made out 
of barrell staves with straps on them. | 
do some trapping on the streams and land 
around here. Last year | caught five 
weasels, one skunk and a muskrat. 1! have 
shot fifteen woodchucks with my .22 rifle 


this summer. 
, Wenzel Mirwald, (5) 
Dayton, N. Y. 
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Why Exide spells 


Economy 


HERE are two traits built into Exide 

Batteries that result in economy. 
Both of these qualities are known the 
world over. They are Dependability and 
Durability. 

You can depend on an Exide being 
right on the job in your car whenever 
you need it. And it stays right on the 
job for so long a time that it proves a 
true economy. The first cost of an Exide 
is surprisingly low—the final cost, lowest. 


You will find the economical battery 
for your car at a nearby Exide Dealer’s. 
Also, you can get Exide Radio Batteries 
at Exide Dealers and at radio dealers. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY 


Philadelphia 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, 153 Dufferin Street, Toronto 


: v + v 


ABOVE THE EARTH 


Dependable battery performance is a vital factor in the 
safety of modern aviation. That is why Exide Batteries are 
used on government, private and commercial airplanes. 








THE LONG-LIFE BATTERY FOR YOUR CAR 
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pNS1 the usual Christmas 

candie which must be made when 
other. affairs are just as pressing as 
they can be, it is a good plan to make 
yme confections that can be made be- 
forehand and are all the better for the 
keeping. If the little folks are allowed 
to pick out nuts, stone dates and help 
im aS many ways as they are able, they 
et lots of pleasure besides being of real 
service to the busy mother 

Candied fruits and vegetables are sur- 
prisingly good and are far more health- 
ful than sweets which are rich with 
sugar t is not necessary to go off the 
‘arm for delectable Christmas swects— 
except indeed to get the sugar, which 
docs not cost what it once did! If 


lucky enough to have your own 
that bill. 


you are 

maple sugar, you save even on 
Candied Fruits 

A syrup of two cups of sugar, 4 cup 

glucose (corn syrup) and 1 cup water 

boiled until it thread can be 

used for candying pears, peaches, plums, 


spins a 


cherries, quinces, pineapple and apples. 
Such fresh fruits as quinces and pine- 
apples would have to be cooked first 
until tender, and then added to the 
syrup a little at a time. When the syrup 
is thoroughly cooked through the fruit 
the pieces can be lifted onto glazed 
paper and left to dry. Then other fruit 


is added to the syrup. 
If you wish a real Christmassy effect, 
bright red apples for candying. Re- 


use 

move core neatly, leave skin on, and 
slice in “% to % inch rounds with 
hole in center. Cook in the syrup wntil 
clear and remove to a plate to drain. 
It may then be put on cheese cloth or 


a wire screen in crder to dry thoroughly. 


Use Orange and Grapefruit Peels 


If vou save your orange and grape- 
fruit peels for a few days, they can be 
kept fresh in salted water (1 to 2 table- 















he 
**Royal”’ 
A Modern Bathroom, $60 


A wonderful Bargain ec 
Bathtub, Toilet and Basin We carry 
Plumbing and Heating Supplies at reduced prices. 
We Pay the Freight 
Send For Free Catalogue 20 
J. M. SEIDENBERG CO., Inc. 
254West 34th St. New York City 
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Banish Pimples 
By Using 


Cuticura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal 


Try our new Shaving Stick. 


aaa ea ; 
CFI 
‘Mid-way down the Famous 
East Coast of FLORIDA 


| Here rich !and is low priced—virgin soil 
| produces big crops and a market is ale 
ready established. Can you imagine a 
[better place to live and enjoy life? 
iThe famous Indian River oranges and 
grapefruit; truck crops in wide variety 
jand pineapples provide an income for 
fevery month in the year. 
}Unexcelled climate: splendid transporta- 
tion—-rail and water; good roads, schools 
land churches; fine fishing and hunting; 
ell this and more awaits you at Fort 
Pierce. Plan a trip here this winter, or 
—. Ay Bnet any booklet 

Executive Secretary 


FORT PIERCE. ‘CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Saint Lucie County, Fort Pierce, Florida 


FORT PIERCE’ 


is calling you 



























spoons of salt to 1 quart of water). The 
pecl may remain ther. for days, but 
hould be there at least 24 hours. When 
ready to cook, drain and add fresh, cold 
water. Bring to boiling point and drain 
Do this two or 
three times wntil there is no salty taste. 
Then boil gently until skin is tender. 
Scrape all white material out with a 
cut skin into %-inch strips and 


this to remove salt. 


spoon, 


weigh. Combine an equal weight of 
Sugar with water (about 1 cup sugar 
to 1% cups water) add the strips of 


fruit and simmer until syrup is almost 





The Bolero Frock 














smart pattern No. 2587 shows 
aero, a collarless waist, and a 
ivcular skirt. It fairly radiates 
‘ vivacity and is altogether charming 
for the girl or sicnder woman. It comes in| 
cars, 36, 38, 40 and 42 inches bust | 





measure. The 36 inch size takes 3 % yards | 
f 40-inch material for the dress with 2 yards | 
,of 40-0 meh material for contrasting for biouse. 
Price 13c. } 
TO ORDER: Write name, address, 


pattern numbers and sizes clearly and 
correctly and enclose with correct remit- 
tance in stamps or coin (although coin 
is sent at own risk). We also suggest 
that you send 12 cents extra for a copy 
lof our Fall and Winter Fashion Maga- 
zine and mail to Pattern Oepartment, | 
American Agricuiturist, 461 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City. j 














absorbed. Turn often with a fork to 
prevent ching Let in the 
reheat a little, roll in granulated 
and spread on a waxed paper for 


scor cool 


syrup, 


sugar 
two or three hours. This can be ‘-ept 
two or three wecks in a tightly covered 
Cal 


Candied Carrot 


Even the lowly carrot makes a very 
ct!_n if properly pre- 





ntable con 


pre 
pared. It needs to be cooked until 
tender and have the skins and greenish 
center removed (use apple corer for the 
latter). Slice in quarter inch slices, or, 


all carrots, lengthwise in quarters 


for sm 


and cook until clear in the syrup recom- 
mended for fruits. Use the same pre- 
iutions for draining and drying. 
lazed Nuts and Fruits 

Nuts and fruits should be ready for 
dipping before syrup is made as it 
ardens quickly and too much reheat- 
apt to burn it. This syrup is 
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Share Your Christmas Sweets 


Decorate a Box of These ana Add a Personal Touch to Your Gifts 


made of 4 cups sugar, % teaspoon cream 
of tirtar, and 1 cup water. Stir con- 
stantly over low fire until dissolved. 
Bring to boiling point, cover, and boil 
about three minutes without stirring. It 
should then give the hard crack test 
when dropped in cold water (290° if 
you use sugar thermometer). Use a 
thin wire skewer r fine hatpin for dip- 
ping the nuts or fruits and lay on waxed 
paper to harden. These too can be 
kept in airtight containers for a time. 


Tidbit Balls 


A very delicious tidbit of dried fruits 
and nuts can be made by grinding to- 
gether in the food chopped %4 cup each 
of seeded raisins, nuts, dates, figs, grat- 
ed cocoanut and % teaspoon salt. These 
should be mixed well, rolled into balls, 
rolled in powdered sugar, grated choco- 
late or grated cocoanut or dipped in 
melted chocolate. If the dried fruit 
mixture is too dry to mix well, a few 
drops of orange juice or grape juice 
will do the trick. If you happen to be 
shy any of these ingredients, a combina- 
tion of the others would be quite satis- 
factory. 


Stuffed Dates or Prunes 


These fruits should be washed well 
and the prunes steamed or soaked over- 
night if preferred soft. Cut a length- 
wise slit, remove stones, and fill with 
fondant or other candy, nut meats, 
candied fruits, or grated cheese, or even 
peanut butter. Roll in granulated or 
powdered sugar. A very attractive 
spray for the top of the Christmas box 
of candy or for the table can be made 
by slitting each raisin of a cluster and 
stuffing it with a little fondant. 


Date Loaf 


Try this on your family and see how 
they like it. Boil 5 cups granulated 
sugar with 2 cups water until it reaches 
the hard boil stage. Stir into this syrup 
2 cups of stoned dates, 34 cup nut 
meats and 1% teaspoon vanilla. Keep 
stirring until dissolve; remove 
from the fire and beat until stiff enough 
to form into a loaf. Dampen a cloth, 
wring very dry, and put the candy in it 
while still warm. Draw the cloth up 
tight, shaping the mass into a loaf which 
can later be sliced just as you do bread. 
If you prefer, the candy can be turned 
into a pan and cut into squares. 


dates 


Fondant 


The Christmas candy par excellence is 
cooked fondant because when properly 
made it has a soft velvety texture and 
and can be seasoned, colored and shaped 
for so many purposes. However, it does 
require a certain zmount of skill to make 
and is better for standing 24 hours after 
cooking before it is finally shaped. 

For this reason busy people often 
make a cold or uncooked fondant of con- 
fectioner's worked into either an 
unbeaten 2 tablespoons 
amount of 


sugar, 
egg white, or 


of hot water, or the same 
orange juice. Use as much sugar as 
the liquids will take up, approximately 


2 cups. One ingenious person devised 
the method of starting with a medium- 
sized potato; boil until mealy, drain, 
mash, and while warm, work in as much 
confectioner’s sugar as it will take up. 
This potato fendant has the advantage 
of not being too heavily sweet, but it 
requires rather strong flavoring to dis- 
guise the potato taste. These cold 
fondants can be kneaded until smooth, 
divided into portions to be seasoned and 
colored differently. It is a good thing 
to gradually build up a supply of good 
paste colorings and different flavors. 
Small phials of oil of peppermint, clove, 
wntergreen, or other similar flavors will 
last a long time as so small a quantity 
of each is required. It really as 
if just waving the bottle above the fond- 
ant is all it A drop or so of 


seems 


needs! 


the flavoring, a wee bit of paste coloring 
on the tip of a paring knife, a thorough 
working in and you have gay candies 
which glorify the other more somber 
ones. The fondant can be rolled out on 
a board with a rolling pin, and cut into 
small rounds with a large thimble. 
Stacking different colors and cutting 
down through them gives a ribbon ef- 
fect. Or larger pieces can be rolled 
after stacking and then cut to get a 
mottled effect. A little experimenting 
suggests all sorts of possibilities. Dry 
cocoa or melted chocolate may be 
worked into plain fondant easily. 

Plain fondant flavored with vanilla 
is good for dipping in melted chocoe 
late. 


Pulled Molasses Candy 


Melt 3 tablespoonsful butter in a 
kettle, add 2 cups molasses and 2-3 cup 
sugar, stir until sugar dissolves and 
bring to boiling point. Boil slowly 








Good For Full Figures 
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silk of dull finish would carry out 


| A dark G 
pattern 2584 tv best advantage for the wom- 


An interesting feature ts | 
shown in the tie-string and pancls adjusted | 
under the patch pockets. It comes in sizes | 
36, 38, 40, 42, 44, 46 and 48 inches bust 
measure. The 36 inch size takes 2% yards of | 
40-inch material with 4% yard of 32-inch con 
trasting. Price 13c. 


an of full figure. 











about 3 minutes without stirring, then 
stir constantly until the hard crack stage 
is reached. (Sample stays hard when 
dropped into cold water). Add 4 teas 
spoons vinegar, remove from fire, pout 
into greased pan or dish. When it is 
cool enough to handle, grease tips of 
fingers and begin with a small amount, 
pulling back and “orth gradually works 
ing in more of the candy. Grasp firmly 
or the slipping will blister the hands 
Pull until light yellow and porous, 
Stretch into a rope on a greased sure 
face, cut into desired lengths. 
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c/Merry Christmas and Good Health 


Is a Wish We All Can Help Come True. 


HAT better wish could one friend 

send to another than this? Just iet 
even one member of your family fail to 
enjoy good health and Christmas or 
any other day is never so merry as it 
might be. 

Tuberculosis is a menace to every 
person whether sick 
or well, because no 
one is immtne 
from it. Fortun- 
ately only half as 
many people die 
from it as_ died 
twenty years ago. 
That is true because 
the National, State 
and local Tubercu- 
Josis Assocations have fought the dis- 
ease so valiantly and are gradually 
stamping it out. But these associations 
depend entirely upon the sale of Christ- 
mas seals for their funds and you can do 
your bit by buying some seals. They 
are a penny a piece, and when used on 
your Christmas mail, letters and cards, 
add a real touch of attractiveness, be- 
sides carrying a message which all of us 
need at times. 
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Playday Gift for Little Folks 

F you want the mother of your little 

friends to remember you thankfully for 
what you give her children at Christmas 
time, a box holding the following articles 
will serve this purpose: a tube of library 
paste, scissors with blunt points, some half 
shells of California walnuts, a box of 
tooth picks, small boxes, lids, cartons, some 
filing folders, corks, clothespins, and 
spools. 

\ box with this equipment can serve to 
amuse children a whole rainy afternoon 
when the mother is too busy to give much 
time to amusing them. The walnut shells 
make most life-like turtles when pasted on 
paper which has been cut out with head, 
arms, legs and tail. The legs can be bent 
downward so that they support the little 
animal. The shells when turned bottom 
up and properly equipped with an upright 
toothpick having a bit of light cardboard 

the folders) pasted on it for sails make 
a beautiful boat which will really sail. 
Some melted candle wax dropped into the 
boat holds the toothpick or match upright. 
A little experience will soon teach one 
how to make a very presentable little ves- 
sel. 

The cartons and cardboard boxes offer 
possibilities for doll houses, furniture, peo- 
ple and all the rest. A few clothespins 
can serve nicely for gate-posts, table-legs, 
etc. Spools and corks fit admirably for 
flower-pots, tree-stands and underpinnings 
for bridges. If a bit of mirror is included, 
the possibilities for lakes will lend much 
play to the youngster’s imagination when 
constructing his toy village or home 
grounds. 

A little practice and exercise of ingenu- 
{ty on the mother’s part opens up all kinds 
of possibilities for the contents of such a 
little box—a child’s imagination makes the 
whole thing real to him. 





REASONS WHY 

‘*Makin’s’’ Make Difference 

AKING day again! What’ll we make 

today? Apple pie, sugar cookies, and 
white bread? Or shall it be whole 
Wheat or graham bread this time, or 
maybe some oatmeal bread for a change 
f&nc pumpkin pie, and some ginger 
tookies with plenty of molasses in both 
that’s enough for once. Does it mat- 
ter which way the decision goes—yes, 
indeed. Why? 

First of all, we need the roughage, 
Vitamins and extra mineral salts pro- 
vided by the coarser flour and cereals, 
Then, too, molasses: should resume its 
one-time importance in cookery because 
it contains mineral salts and vitamin B 
which have been refined out of sugar. 





Contrary to public opinion, some of 
the good old-fashioned open kettle 
molasses can still be had on the market, 
and it is safe to say that there yet re- 
main enough good, old-fashioned cooks 
who know how to use it to advantage. 
And the new-fashioned ones can easily 
learn when they know it means more 
wholesome food. 

Why not make some gingerbread men 
and molasses taffy for the Christmas 
stocking or Christmas tree? They are 
far more wholesome than somc of the 
cheap candies which are apt to find 
prominent place there. 

Perhaps the every-school-day business 
of putting up lunches is paramount just 
now. Then here’s a recipe for oatmeal 
bread which has the double virtue of a 
rough cereal and of molases to make it 
wholesome: 

Oatmeal Bread 


2 cups boiling water 
% tb. salt 

Y% yeast cake, dissolved in 
¥Y% cup lukewarm water 

1 cup rolled oats (dry) 
1%4Z cup molasses 


1 tb. fat 

4% to 5 cups flour. 

Add boiling water to rolled oats, 
cover and let stand one hour. Add 
other ingredients, let dough rise to 


double its bulk, stir down well, put in 
greased pans, let rise again, and bake 
about one hour in moderate oven. 

It just happens that peanut dutter be- 
longs among the desirable foods and 
makes a fine sandwich filling when 
used with this oatmeal bread. You may 
want to soften it by mixing with melted 
butter, cream or salad dressing—it 
spreads better and does not stick to the 
roof of the mouth so much. 


Do You Study the Market 


HE people who have raised their 
own pork this year are in luck, ac- 
cording to economists who have made a 
study of meat prices. Within the last 











E 333-12—Dainty tea apron of white 
lawn. Pink, blue and yellow flowers are 
worked solid in French knots. A line of 
blue darning stitch connec‘; the flower 
groups and pink dots form the border. 
Apron stamped for embroidery, and floss 
to embroider 50 cents. Lace for edge 25 
cents. 





year the prices of pork have increased 29 
to 25% over last year. Altogether, pork 
prices have increased 100% above their 
pre-war level. Lard is only about 50% 
higher than its pre-war price. 

On the other hand, beef has not in- 
creased in price during the past year 
and the best cuts are only about 60% 
more expensive than they were before 
the war. 

Consequently, if a woman is buying 
meat to can or for everyday use, beef 
is more economical, as long as the pres- 
ent prices continue. 





Coat hangers are great space savers 
on rainy wash days. Put the wet 
clothes on the hangers and the capacity 
of your indoor clothesline will be al- 
most doubled. 





SPARE TIME WILL MAKE 
THIS QUILT 


The patterns are 
quickly embroider- 
ed in outline stitch 
and the quilt is 
soon made. It’s in- 
teresting pick-up 
sewing. There are 
20 Roly Pol Quilt 
blocks, each eight 
inches square and 
on hot-iron trans- 
fer patterns by 
which you can stamp the design to 
white muslin squares. The animals are 
then embroidered in outline stitch and 
set together as pictured on page 14 of 
our August 29th issue 

The transfer patterns, in one pack- 
age with instructions for making will be 
mailed postpaid upon receipt of 50 cents 
for complete quiit set.. Send orders to 
Embroidery Dept., AMERICAN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, 461 4th Ave., N. Y. C. 
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We accept only advertisements which 
we believe to be thoroughly reliable 
and guarantee that the subscriber will 
receive fair treatment. In order to re- 
ceive the benefits of this guarantee it 
is necessary that you state that you 
saw the advertisement in the AMERICAN 
AGRICULTURIST. 




































Extra help on washday! 
Quick, safe and thorough 
cleanliness! 


Dirt-loosening naptha 
and splendid soap, work- 
ing hand-in-hand, make 
Fels-Naptha different 
from any other soap, in 
any shape or form! 


Get this extra help! Isn’t 
it worth a penny more a 
week — especially when 
it is so much cheaper in 
the end? 


Your dealer has Fels-Naptha 
—or will get it for you 














Freedom and Control 


Without some freedom, life is forever stunted. 
Restrict the growth and nourishment of any plant 
too much, and see what happens. And human ene 
terprise is but another kind of plant—it must be 
nourished. It must be free to grow. 


This does not mean that we must let our fields run 
wild—there must be law and order? The electric 
light and power industry is no exception to this 
tule. With public regulation ofrates and stand- 
ards of electric service, the industry is effectively 
controlled, and its future lies in the hands of the 


people. 


Encouragement is necessary if an industry is to 
grow—a return upon the money spent to build it, 
sufficient to encourage the furnishing of money for, 
further building. Because this has been recognized 
by the public regulators, new capital has been ob- 
tainable as needed, enabling the industry, through 
the use of improved equipment, to produce elecs 


tricity at a lower cost. 


The result has been a reduction in the price paid for 
electric service by the public during a period when 
the general cost of living has increased more than 


seventy per cent. 


Both freedom and control are possible in the wise 
regulation of a public service industry. 


To extend greater benefits of electricity to 
agriculture is the problem now being 
studied by fifteen state committees, co- 
operating with the national committee on 
she Relation of Electricity to Agricul- 
ture. The Committee on the Relation of 
Electricity to Agriculture is composed of 


If you are interested in this work write fer a booklet describing it. 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ASSOCIATION 


29 West 39th Street, New York, N. Y. 













































economists and engineers representing the 
U. S. Depts. of Agriculture, Commerce, 
and the Interior, Amer. Farm Bureau 
Federation, National Grange, Amets 
Society of Agricultural Engineers, Farm 
Lighting Mfg. Ass'n, and the National 
Electric Light Association. 
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Read These Classified Ads 


Classified Advertising Rates 


nV ER , ' . 

A! VERTI MENTS are inserted in this department at the rate of S$ cents a word. 
The a harge per insertion is $] per week 

Count a ne word each initial, abbreviation and whole nun aber, including name and 


address. Thus “J. B. Jones, 44 E. Main St.. Mount Morri s, N. Y.” counts as cleven 


Place your wants by following the style of the advertisements on this page. 


The More You Tell, The Quicker You Sell 


VERY week the Amenican AGricuLturist reaches over 130,000 farmers in New York, 


- Yennsy! : a eat 

- New Jersey, h isy!vania and ad t states Advertising orders must reacb our 
office at 461 Fourt b Avenu i¢, New York City. not later than the second Monday previous 
to date of issue. Cancellation orders must reach us on the same schedule. Because of 





he lo te t l bers nd tk ne st 
the w rate to subscriber and their friends, cash or m yney order must accompany your 





SAN 








MISCELLANEOUS 





a 
WwW. AS WITHROW. Route Four, Syracuse, N. Y. 





AND OATS STRAW: 
either es or red. 
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Our Little Radio 


NE thing sure, the radio is here to 

stay. If every farm family only 
knew the real good concerts, speeches, 
after-dinner speeches, health talks, agri- 
cultural talks, market reports, weather 
forecast, Arlington time signals, 
speeches from Washington, D. C., talks 
on how to dress, that is styles, colors 
best suited to a certain complexion and 
build, yes arid lots of the famous Amer- 
ican jazz music and we do hear such 
fine opera music, bedtime stories, in fact 
any and all things that can be: heard 
with the “ears”. On Sunday morning 
we usually listen in and hear Lockport, 
N. Y.—they broadcast their church ser- 
vice from the M. E. church; other 
churches broadcast through this station. 
At night we get almost any station oper- 
ating; they broadcast a good church sere 
vice from KDKA East Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

We have a little one tube radio re- 
ceiving set that cost us less than thirty 
dollars, we get most stations this side 
of the “Rockies”. We hear Florida sta- 
tions, Canadian stations, and nearly all 
the western stations this side of the 
Great Divide, so we feel that we have 
our money's worth when we own this 
little radio receiving set. Yes we will 
soon be called the Radio Nation instead 
of the ice cream nation. 

Now a word for our good friend at 
the radio broadcasting stations, the an- 
nouncer, how patient and good are 
these good folk; also how very nice of 
all who present the wonderful music 
from these places, also the wonderful 
voices we hear in song, and all who 
speak or in any way take part in the 
wonderful programs which we are per- 
mitted to hear through the air, from 
God's great out of doors. It’s really a 
miracle how we hear over the radio and 
we must give thanks to God himself for 
these wonderful friends and radios.— 
Mrs. O. C., New York. 





REAL ESTATE 


HAVING SECURED desirable homes and 
home sites at Clearwater, Florida, I invite in- 
spections by my dealers and friends to the land 
of sunshine, health and happiness. DAVID H. 
RISING, Clearwater, Florida. 

OPPORTUNITIES IN SOUTHERN CALI- 
FORNIA are better now than ever for the man 
of moderate means, who desires to establish a 
home on a few acres that will insure him a 
good living in a delightful country. Lands are 
reasonable in price and terms attractive. Crops 
best suited for different localities are well proved. 
Efficient marketing organizations are at your scrv- 
ice. Southern California has a climate you will 
like—an_ enjoyable twelve months open season. 
There are thousands of miles of paved roads. Sea- 
side and mountain resorts eter recreation for 
everybody. Let me mail you our illustrated fold- 
er containing dependable information on South 
ern California. C. L. SEAGRAVES, General 
Colonization Agent, Santa Fe Ry., 813 Railway 
Exchange, Chicago. 
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AGENTS WANTED DOGS AND PET STOCK 
AGENTS—Write for free samples. Sell Mad PEDIGREED AIRDALE PUPS of 
a ree Chics 7 + r . of the highest 
Better-Made” Shirts for large Mauufactur-| quality, $8 each. IRENE BLAIR, Barton, Vt. Price $1.00. Sieve 
direct to wearer Nc capital or experience : 
required Ma ear $100 weekly and bonus POLICE PUPPIES ecaiie latte Tees Em 
MADISON SHIR rs 66 Broadway, New York tober ‘th. FRED CUSHING, New Ipswich, Smoking five. “Tbs 
ANTED Every farmer who does not own 
Ry ~Ay® gp **y 4 te ae ee heen olen — SWI of F ARME RS ASSOCIATION. Max. 
’ > 4 —s ; > peer : a »TR ° me splendic puppies. OHN 
TERNATIONAL SILO CO., Meadville, Pa. WILLIAMS, Danville, Ve. — J 
sENTS Write for free catalog Winter 
Dresses, Hosiery, Underwear, Blankets,| EGGS—POULTRY—TURKEYS 
nnel Nightgowr Novelties, et ECONOMY 
ES CU.,, Dept Boston, Mass SELECTED FREE RANGE STOCK—White yo Per ye 
Wyandotte cockerels; Mammouth Pekin ducks; % secon ee 
FARMER AGENTS Make $25 weekly sell irakes; Mammouth Bronze turkcys. LAURA a —e growers. 
( ‘ rayet Profitable winter empl DECKER, Stanfordville, N. Y. 
You take orders, w liver and collect 
wn s weekly Established year Par rt RKE YS—Mammoth Bronze, Bourbon 
‘ free RUSLER CO., Box C-2, Joh N agansett, White Holland hens, toms, unre- 
0 lated pairs and trios, highest quality. Reasonabie dering ome a RE SENT—: Are b oa won- 
prices WALTER BROS., Powhatan Point, " o oe 
BOARDERS WANTED = friend than “THE 
PURE BREE Bourbon Red turkeys. 
LLSIDE FARM. WESTKILL. N. Y range, disease free hens, $7; toms, $10, on the date you wish’ to your friend and an ap- 
ly at nvale » peonte. N ' c. C. COLEMAN, Rushville, Pa. Susquehanna 
| b "le k | County. 
: . = y pe oh and we will re the rest. 
FOR SALI White Emden geese, $4 and $5 AG RICU LTURIST, 
each R. H. ZAHNISER, Mercer, Pa., R. D. 1. 
CATTLE iat 
PREMIUM BUFF ROCK cockerels. EDGE- 
REBRED HOLSTEIN—A son of aj} WOOD FARM, Ballston Lake, N. Y. prices on all grades of hay, 
ae ee ye See 8 ee ae REDITED UTILITY ROSE COMB and 
Mend lantha | Ink Wi hone Reng Single Comb . I. Red breeding males. | 
congue i 7.7 \R At Pt Me Pat | for size, eggs, color, 70, Ist and 2nd prizes on 
, Ss “Ws ll oe aga 3 N.Y se" 173 entries thi fall. $10 and $15 each. Satis- derstand the Message of the Bible, 
teen Ma echt ca faction guaranteed. FRED A. SAVOY, 
FOR ALI IFRSEY BULI M Guooy of 181, Warner, N H. 
' . sh - Hi * a BS esice BOURBON RED TURKEYS—Toms, —_——_——_ 
“by Bw “sages f 4 poe 7 ter | hens, $8. Also — Brahma pullets and cock- KENTUCKY HOMESPUN 7 
Merit - nis two | OU mpage vee Pye —~- erels, $2 to $5 eac Healthy, free range stock. pounds chewing or five 
vA prise ae ‘ “ae ~— *; bo oe { m| }OHN T. E AGAN, Lebanon, N. Y 
while running with rest of herd. Younger] BOURBON RED TURKEYS for sale. Bred 
> ate ne W eS oe " o, Ac: | r size and quality. 1st prize winners at New 
Racal rite for prices and full par gg gg O - rE 
ROY L. BIELBY. R em York siete ' 1925. A. W. HARVEY, Cin- 
. acaceemetnra te RECENTLY eet y ade dae ve 
FOR SALI MILKING SHORTHORN bull FOR SALI Rees} Dorcas White Wyandotte etter from 
. I - - Herd = ph k rels, reasonable Highest Wyandotte pullet 
Roan ( ¥. (By Glenside Roan | Clay: Farmingdale 1925 contest. HILLVIEW FARM, 
he | t ill Crem x 1 4 y $ tu Wallkill, N . A 
rt T ( v } t year old 
! ! ’ lustterfat “ 
’ 4 Ib itterfat, FOR SALI Pure bred Toulouse geese, -< 
tt shest re for her age U.S. Ac-] x. ragansett hen turkeys and B. R._cockerels, 
te } i CHARLES 1 FEISTHAMEL, Thompson’s strain. ROY E HILTS, Gouv- 
ie, N. ¥ erneur, N. Y. 
} kerels, 1 ‘we ee ECK 94.95 buys Brand New, 
y C. RHODE ISLAND RED cockerels, large, : 
DOGS AND PET STOCK , v Ph pt ge —— bred fron aenes 
ne. New York State Certihed, prize winning 
ANGORA KITTENS, both sexes, all « 4 tock, $4 each Few choice Nee York State 
t . W lerful pets fully housebrok tied hens, $ » each Three certified cock 
rr Wi for | infor ition, MAINI PET $5 each Satisfaction guaranteed. M. " is cheaper than grain 
SHOPS, Belfast, Mau SILVER, Chateaugay,,N. Y. nd buy from the grower. 
OROBRED COLLIE PUPPIES. | Males, BRONZE TURKEYS from my State Fair 
f t All ages ARCADIA FAKM, Roston winners. Young toms, 0 to 23 Ibs. 
’ $16 each. Money back guarantee. EDWARD 
\RROI t Mor N.Y 
rT NEPHE! PUl CARROLL, West M 
' : FOR SALE—TANCRED LEGHORN | cock- 
t t ! Cl er ] 1 specially priced at $5, 
W. W. NORTON, O N. Ig 1 $8.25 ARC HIE M. CHAPMAN, Elli- 
] N. ¥ 
KE SHORE KENNI H N. ¥ P REBRED CORNELI CERTIFIED 
. White Legl earling nd breeders, 
» each. ROY E. RAT Bt N, Cincinnatus, 
yy 
r 1 1 ‘ 
és COLLIE Wi sacps . FOR SALI PURE BRED White Holland : 
WAPLE. a n Red turkeys. Free from disease. MRS. 
‘ S VRUIE SARS ‘oP’ | 1 DORBIN, Adams, N. Y 
RAW FURS AND TRAPPING 
~ ONTGI Ts FOR SALE—THOROUGHBRED MAM- 
hey - ree ae 1 | MOTH BRONZI turkeys Gold Bank Str 
: ip Enclose stamp for 
; lat DI} MILLS Hammond, N. Y. > I 3 
t Successor to Keystone Hide Company, 
>t, MAMMOTH BRONZE rURKEYS—Very 
HOW! strong: he y breeders. ESBENSHADE 
| rURKEY 1} \RM, Box A, Ronks, Pa. FURS to a licensed. ay dealer 
» PRI f ( I FRANK A. RIEMANN, Con- 
\. M.t \ POULTRY SUPPLIES 
FORTUNE IN TURKEYS pre ly managed ; Hides, Tallow, Wool 
Cr HW testim ils ours « Blackhead Highest cash prices paid. i 
) F les and iccessful sing hints f J rE 
rURKEY HI RBS. "RE MEDY, 
th M Santa Ana, Calif. 
I > WOOD of catching foxes 
HELP WANTED 
even I MEN WANTED—To sell dependable fruit 
, . : y> | tree nd shrubbery. Big demand Complete REAL ESTATE 
- | mmission paid weekly. Write; : - 
\ [THOT oe} iWILLEM SO'S’ NURSERIES, Dept. RMS FOR SALE—In Great West- 
| I » a Be , good buildings, location, 
rey ' +. A. A. MILLER, 2 
H, HONEY 
"yT; . : - » 10 MILES NORTH of Syracuse, 
VRUU : y ENGLISH CLOVER HONEY, 5-lb. pail $1.25, 10-Ib. $2 ; 175 acres cultivated, 
’ j . . , a post 1. J. C. ABBOTT, Northampton, Mass. no stone, clay loam, 
be ; - — 28 stantion cow barn, 1.ew 
' UNG DOI HONEY—Clover—5 me. by ; 10, $2.05; machine shed and hen 
: : wh : <- en, 8 \ Buckwheat, § $1.80 ‘ maid 3 zones. 60 Ibs. , 
mix - \ ‘ ! TAN M here, ( r, $7.80: Te se rt, $6; Dark Clover, farm or. well cquisped p Poni 
een , ; HENRY WILLIAMS, Romulus, N. Y. 





FOR SALE OR EXCHANGE BY OWNER— 
160 acre dairy and truck farm. Especially 
adapted for potato growing. Very productive, 
smooth and nice to work; well kept buildings, 
stock, hay and tools; abundance of water, fruit 
and timber. An ideal farm home and a money 
maker. VERN C ‘OE, Hamden, New York 





WANTED—SMALL FARM in N. Y. State, 
Must be good land and good buildings and good 
water. Box 358, clo AMERICAN AGRICUL- 
TURIST. 

SEEDS—NURSERY STOCK 

CORTLAND SCIONS in quantity, genuing 
sturdy. Succeeds McIntosh, outranks Baldwin, 
Write for terms. W. H. HART, Arlington, N. ¥. 

SHEEP 


FOR SALE—REGISTERED HAMPSHIRE 
bred ewes. Extra good ones. L. G. TUCKER, 
Alfred, N. Y. 

















SWINE 


SIXTY REGISTERED O. I. Cs. Big type 
bred sows; second litters; spring boars; gilts; 
fall pigs. Shipped on apr proval. Certificates ac 
cepted. GEO. N. RUPRACHT, Mallory, N. ¥. 








DUROCS—6 weeks old pigs for sale. Ins 

cludes a few fine boar pigs. Registered. $9 each, 

Satisfaction guaranteed. C. A. KEZER, Mas 
_ 3 


sena, N. 





WOMEN’S WANTS 


PATCHWORK. Send fifteen cents for house 
hold package, bright new calicoes and percales. 
Your money’s worth every time. PATCHWORK 
COMPANY, Meriden, Conn. 


SEND 25c¢ for sample set Engraved CHRIST- 
MAS Greeting Cards with envelopes to match, 
15 card Assortments $1.00. -OOSELEAF 











BOOK CO., Arlington, N. Y., Dept. 4. 
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President Coolidge Addresses Meeting in Chicago 


(Continued from page 463) 


tion, credits, efficient and economical trans- 
portation, reducing fire losses, and the dis- 
position of Muscle Shoals were touched 
on by the President as matters to which 
the American Farm Bureau will turn its 
attention this year. 

Concerning the farmer’s tax burden Mr. 
Bradfute said, “Much of the farmer’s di- 
rect taxation is self-imposed and not only 
arises but is spent in his own community. 
Figures show that the total cost of gov- 
ernment in 1924 was around ten billion 
dollars; of this three billions went to the 
federal government. This indicates that 
the county, state, and city taxes are many 
times heavier than the national. If the 
Farm Bureau, county, state, and national 
will make a systematic effort to make. pub- 
lic a complete picture of how taxes are 
being spent it will be a service to the 
farmer and the nation.” 

In concluding he said, “Let me empha- 
size the necessity of greater attention to 
the social side of country life and more 
genuine fellowship with our neighbors. 
We cannot afford to overlook the spiritual 
phases of country life. The country 
church is largely gone, and I fear with it 


has gone much genuine spirituality.” 
New York State was well represented at 
the great mecting. Seated as accredited 
voting delegates were Peter G. Ten Eyck 
and Enos Lee. In addition the following 
attended the sessions: E. V. Titus and 
W. W. Cocks, Glen Cove; Mr. and Mrs. 
Jay Coryell, Ithaca; H. B. Munger, Ber- 
gen; J. F. Crowley, Ellicottville; G. A. 
Powell; C. H. Mills, Sodus; Chas. H. 
White, Cortland; J. H. Ross, Lowville; P. 
A. Sullivan, Glens Falls; J. W. Barrett, 
Bridgeport; Chas. E. Thompson, Oneonta; 
H. W. Cowan, Hobart; E. V. Unjlerwood, 


Ithaca; C. R. White, Ionia; Thomas Mc- 
Keary, Marilla; and L. L. Wright, Og- 
densburg. 

Mr. Lee, is chairman of the Finance 


Committee and a member of the Publicity 
Committee. Mr. Ten Eyck is on the Tax- 
ation Committee. 

Mr. Lee broadcast from Station WLS 
in the Hotel Sherman on farm. bureau 
activities in New York State. This and 
other broadcasting stations in Chicago have 
carried the developments of the meeting to 
farm iamilies in every part of the nation. 
—Mary K. Fennell. 





The Delayed Pilgrim 


(Continued from page 464) 


back to the first pioneers in the Con- 
necticut Valley.” 

‘Good,” he said, “that’s goin’ to make 
it easier. Did you ever read about Ab- 
ner Brown?” 

The girl started. 

“Yes,” she said, almost in a whisper. 
“Why?” 

“What do you know about him?’ he 
insisted. 

“\Vell, he was the son of the pioneer 
who built the first log cabin on this spot. 
Abner built this old house, and he 
brought his ydung bride, Mandy, here 
to live—and then killed her off with 
hard work,” she ended bitterly. 

“Made a pretty good job of the house 
though, didn’t he?” 

“Yes, it’s stood well all these years,” 
admitted the girl. 

“That much to his credit, anyway,” 
said the old man, more to himself than 
to her. “What else do you “:now about 
Abner Brown?” 

“Things that I don’t like to tell,” said 
Mary, “especially since he is an ancestor 
of mine. But he had the reputation in 
his day, of being a hard man. He wasa 
good farmer and did his work well, but 
he was interested only in hoarding 
money. The story goes that he killed 
his wife by overworking her. No hired 
man would stay with him long. His 
neighbors hated him—as has _ every 
Brown who came after him.” 

“Do you hate him?” asked the old 
man gently. 

“Yes,” said the girl. 

“Why?” 


“I can’t tell you,” she said, “but it’s 
reason enough.” 
“I know,” said the other. “Abner 


Brown spent a lifetime quarreling with 
Jeremiah Lynch over a line fence, and 
when his daughter fell in love and mar- 
ried the son of his enemy, he cursed 
her and all of the other Browns of any 
generation who should marry a Lynch.” 

The girl turned white. The hands 
that she held in her lap were clasped so 
that the skin was drawn white over 
each knuckle. 

“How—how—did—you know that?” 

“Know?” sad the old man, jumping 


to his feet. “God knows I have reason 
enough to know ..... .. am Abner 
Brown!” 


The girl got up suddenly, swaying on 
her feet. It seemed as though she was 
going to faint. But her common sense 
asserted itself. 

“You're crazy!” 

“No,” he said more gently, “I thought 
I was when I waked up this morning, 
but I ain’t. You listen to what I must 
tell you, and you'll’ see I ain't crazy.” 


Then he drew his hand across his 
eyes in the characteristic gesture of 
sweeping away a mist, and started to 
tell her, haltingly, brokenly, stopping 
often to sink into his strange spells of 
abstraction the same story that he had 
told young Lynch that morning on the 
wall of the cemetery on the hill. When 
he had finished, Mary sat perfectly still, 
staring at the old man as if powerless 
to tear her gaze away. The rapid rise 
and fall of her breast and the dead white 
pallor of her face showed the strain 
she was under. Not a sound could be 
heard in the room except the loud tick 
of the clock, beating off the inevitable 
and onward march of time. 

Brown broke the silence. 

“Do you believe, Mary?” he asked. 
“Do you believe?” 

“I have to,” whispered the girl, put- 
ting her hand up tow still the rapid beat- 
ing of her heart. “I have to. It all 
agrees with what has gonc before.” 

“Good,” said the old man. “Now I 
have some more things to tell you and 
then I will be going ....In my dream 
last night, or last century, as you will, I 
was told that no mvre progress could be 
made by me along the Road until I had 
returned here to see and wnderstand 
how worthless were the things that I 
wasted my life for, and until I undid a 
great wrong that I had done.” 

He stopped to brush an aimless hand 
across his face. 

“Yes—yes—” 
on.” 

“Well I think I understand now. I 
callate that line fence quarrels don’t 
amount to much. Neither does all this 
rushin’ around that folks do nowadays. 
What we do that’s good lives on quite 
a spell, maybe forever. I built a good 
house, and it’s still sheltering folks. 
I’m beginning to see that the only 
thing that really matters is bein’ happy 
and makin’ other folks happy, and I fig- 
ure that bein’ happy is mostly a matter 
of bein’ good .... I callate it don’t 
matter where a line fence goes or how 
much money a feller has, or having an 
automobile contraption to drive like 
tunket.” 

Mary suddenly sprang to her feet 
to point an accusing finger at the old 
man. 

“The bad a man does lives on too,” 
she said, “and you were bad—bad.” 

“Yes,” he answered gently. “Set down, 
Mary, set down. I was comin’ to that— 
I was comin’ to that .... I was bad 
.-.. But I got a chance that I figure 
don’t come to most folks, and that is, a 


(Continued on page 470) 


breathed the girl. “Go 


FREE 


There is no other farm engine 
like it. Simple in construction 
and easy to operate. It is only 
one engine, yet it takes the 
| ame of six engines. It will give 

trom 1% to 6 H. P., yet it is so 
light that two men can carry it 
easily. Set it anywhere and 
put it to work. 


Change Power 
as Needed 

= isa 6 H. P. when you need 

or 134 H. P. when you need 
-* 4 134, or any power in be- 
tween. Fuel consumption in 
Proportion to power used and 
remarkably low at all times. 
Adjustment from one power to 
@.other is instantaneous. 


Burns Kerosene 
Operates with kerosene or gaso- 





line. Easy starting, no crank- 
ing. The greatest gas engine 





®*T set out to build a farm engine 
that would have every feature 
the farmer wanted none he 
didn’t want. It has now been 
on the market six years. Thoue 
sands of satisfied users tell me 
I've succeeded. I'm proud to 
havethis engine bear my name."f 
» EDWARDS 


EDWARDS | 
FARM | 





value on the market. And you 
can prove all of these statements 
to your own satisfaction. 


What Users Say 
Ivan L. Blake, of Hannibal, 
New York, says: “Only engine 
economical for all jobs. Iruna 
28-inch cord wood saw, a 24 
inch rip saw, a washer, a pump, 
and a grinder, and it sure runs 
them fine. It has perfect run- 
ning balance, and it sets quiet 
anywhere.” 

Clarence Rutledge, of Mani- 
toulan Island, Ontario, says: 
**Have given my Edwards four 
years’ steady work and like it 
fine. It uses very ttle fuel. I 
run a 28-inch cord wood saw, 
also a rip saw, 8-inch grinder, 
ensilage cutter, line shaft for 
shop, churn, washer, separator 
and pump. Have had ten other 
engines and the ts 
them a 

Frank Foell, of Cologne, New 
Jersey, says: ‘*It’sa great pleas- 
ure to own an Edwards engine. 
Iruna wood saw, cement mixer, 


threshing machine, etc 

work for my neighbors. me 
to move around and easy to run. 
I would not have any othess‘5 


Free Trial Offer 
Now—I1 want to prove my 
claims to you. I want to send 
you an Edwards Engine for ab- 
solutely free trial. Just write 
your name and address on cou- 
pon and mail. I will send at 
once complete details about my 
farm engine and about my free 
trial offer. No cost or obliga- 
tion. Mail coupon now. 















=n wARDS MOTOR CO CO. - 1d, Ohie 


treet, 
“333 Main S t or  rpligation, mn 


ut cos 
t Witho' oe Seach ription Z yo s 


Jme complete t your free 





engine, 
§ offer. 
' ne 
9 Name... ' 4 
* scecascscensceneenl> 
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Buy The Best Silo 


For more than a quarter century the Harder has 
been the standard silo for Eastern Farmers. The 
earliest Harder Silos are still giving service. The 
new patented Harder-Victor Front is the most 
important silo improvement of recent years. 
Now, you can buy this genuine improved Harder 
Silo on the most liberal terms ever offered to silo 
purchasers. You can meet the payments out of your 


milk checks, making the Harder pay for itself. 


a: ) 


You owe it to your business to investigate this 

new and different offer. 
A and our free book “Saving with Silos.” Tell us 
ke how many cows you milk and we'll send you also a 


Handy Pocket Record Book, arranged to show in- 
come and outgo, profit and loss. 


pleased. 
HARDER MFG. CORP., Box F, Cobleskill, N. Y. : 
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tion, absolutely Free. i if 
Saw, 3-in-1 Saw Rig or 





Down and You Can Buy 
Any Witte Engin 


30 Days’ FREE TRIAL 


TO PROVE that this 
“super-powered” one-profit, 
a weight WITTE 
the time, labor and cost ef any job on the 
‘ place I want tosendit to you on a ‘0-day 
test at my risk. I guarantee it to do the 
work of 3 to 5 hired hands. 


a YEAR TO PAY 


Gne — Pay a Little of 1t Down on the New WITTE 

y generous terms my engine pays for itsel 

profits $500 to $1000 a year. Thousands say the WITTE is ten years 

ahead of any other make—simple and beng ak at rock- 

direct-to-you prices. ——— equipped with W 
regulator and 


Write me today for my big, new, illustrated engine book 
FREE— and full details of my Lage + cr Lg tnd Teen will dow fi 7 rey _— 
‘or our and Tree O~—Ior my pecial 
80-Day Test A =» ea t 


WITTE ENGINE WORKS, ee witte Bata Building. PT PITTSBURGH, F 
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Burns Kerosene, |) 
Gasoline, Gas-Oi, | 
Distillate orGas— {| 
Yet Delivers 25% More Power. 
Cheapest to operate and 
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Compactandeasilymoved. 
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throttling governor. yt sizes 2 to 25 iP. — governor that saves 


New Features— 
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PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. 


FREE book, “How to Obtain a Patent” and 
“Record of Invention’ form. Ne charge for 
information on how to proceed. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. 
efficient service. 
tered Patent Attorney, Dept. 737, Security Bank Building 
(directly across street from Patent office), Washington, B.Cy 


in protecting your ideas. 
model for instructions or write 4 


Prompt, careful, 
Clarence A. @’Brien, Regis- 
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On the farm of Walbridge & Fitch, Lapeer, Mich. 


This Is the Story of 
Thousands of Burrell Users 


“We have used the Burrell Milker for 14 years, and are 
entirely ommees with it. Q While we have never had 
any other milker we are so weil pleased with this one 
that our next machine is sure to be a Burrell. It is far 
superior to the other milkers that we have seen tried 
in our own neighborhood. Many men think that any 
machine will serve the purpose, but we know that it is 
the quality that is most needed. And quality is not 
lacking in the Burrell Milker. @Q This machine has 
never injured our cows in any way.””-Walbridge @Fitch. 
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Only Successful Dairymen 











& Skims the Mk 
Chan 


Will Act on This Advertisement 


You may not have thought of it in just this 
but in every man there are certain 
characteristics that foretell his success or failure. 
These telltale characteristics differ in different pro- 
fessions or occupations. What are essential to success 
in one line of work may mean little in another. 
That’s why there are so many “square pegs in round 
holes’’—so many human misfits. 


way; 


In a business which is fundamentally one of 
production, such as manufacturing or dairy- 
ing, the haphazard-minded man is a human misfit. 
Profitable production, 
whether of machines or milk, requires orderly think- 


He is doomed to failure. 


ing and thorough doing. 


So the very fact that you are a successful 


dairyman practically proves that you are 
Perhaps you didn’t realize it, but now 
that you think of it, isn’t it so? That’s why this ad- 


D.H. BURRELL & Go.ING- 


thorough. 


vertisement is directed especially to you—because it 
is only to you, of the go-to-the-bottom-of-a-proposition 
type, that this advertisement will appeal. 


You see, the Burrell Milking Machines and 


Cream Separators are of an unusual quality 
and refinement, sometimes over-looked 
haphazard buyer. True, they soon show themselves 


y the 


in service, but only the thorough-going buyer is sure 


to recognize them in advance of purchase; by you only 
is Burrell perfection and simplicity appreciated. 


Burrell machines are the best you can buy. 


But only those of you, who go to the trouble 
of finding out just how much better they actually 


are, will profit by the difference. And that difference 


ACT! 


27 Albany St. 


is worth a hundred times the trouble involved. 
With your characteristic thoroughness, investigate 
Burrell Milking Machines and Cream Separators. 
Send for beautifully illustrated catalogs the 
first thing—now. Ofcourse, there is no obligation. 


LITTLE FALLS. NEw YORK 


BURRELL 


MILKING MACHINES AND CREAM SEPARATORS 





later, when they remembered, he was 
gone. 

Before Bill went to bed late that 
night after taking Mary home, he went 
into his mother’s bedroom and _ sitting 
on a chair by her bed, told her of his 
great happiness. 

After a few 
Brown. 

“He 


ng,” his 


moments he asked about 
came in quite early in the even- 
mother “Said he 
was tuckered out and guessed he would 
bed, so [ showed him up to his 


answered. 
go to 
morning, the old man did 
not come down at chore time, and when 
Bill and the hired man came in for 
breakfast, Bill asked his mother if she 
had seen Abner that morning. 

“No,” she said. “He hasn't gotten up 
et. I'm afraid ng to be 
go xd to work.” 
boy turned, we 
m, and kr 


answer. 


The next 


he’s not goi 
nt up to the spare 
the door. 
Then he opened 
The bed showed 
With 


came 


iock« d on 
vas no 
and went in. 
no signs of having been slept in. 
troubled look on his face, he 
d you Brown 

F inquired 


put 


“Tust as I expected,” she said. “There 
was something queer about that feller. 
You could tell by the way he looked at 
you. All he wanted was a few meals. 
He’s just a tramp arid when he found 
out we wanted him to work, he moved 
on somewhere else.” 

“Maybe so,” answered the boy, but 
his mother noticed that he ate little 
breakfast and that he was absent mind- 
ed and absorbed. 

Right after breakfast, he went over to 
the Brown’s and when he got Mary 
alone, he asked: 

“Did the old man come over hcre to 
sleep last night?” 

“Why no,” she answered, startled. “I 
supposed, of course, that he slept at 
your house. I didn’t see him after he 
left us out there by the mowing ma- 
chine.” 

“Neither did I,” said the boy, slowly. 
“He's gone.” 

They stood looking at each other 
queerly, awed and chilled with this 
strange contact with something beyond 
their understanding. 

“Yes, he’s gone,” she said slowly, 
with conviction, “and we'll never see 
him again.” 

With a little rush, she was in 
arms, weeping on his shoulder. 

“Don't ery sweetheart,” said the boy 
patting her gently, “Maybe that is as it 


his 


should be,” and they never referred to 
the matter again. 

A few Sundays later, drawn by an 
irresistible impulse, after he had driven 
the cows through the gate at the head 
of the lane on the hill, Bill climbed the 
fence and walked across the pasture to 
the old cemetery with its encircling 
stone wall. Climbing over, he began 
to search back and forth and to read, 
with some difficulty, the legends on the 
moss-covered stones. 

He came after a time to a clump of 
overgrown weeds and wild roses. Sud- 
denly there was a rustle and a whirr at 
h's feet, and he jumped back with an exe 
clamation, startled, with the chills going 
up and down his spine. Then he laugh- 
ed grimly to himself as he saw a cotton- 
tail bobbing down the path ahead of 
him. Pushing through the imass of 
brambles, he came to the grave that lay 
beyond. At its head stood a simple old 
stone, so far inclined that it seemed 
that the next wind would blow it over. 
On the stone, after he had rubbed off 
the moss, he traced slowly with his fin- 
gers the letters that had been nearly obe 
literated by a hundred years of weathers 

Sacred to the Memory 
of 
ABNER BROWN 
B. 1761——D. 1824 
(The End) 











